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A LYRIC. 


BY J. MORTON MADDEN. 


Such a starved bank of moss 
Till that May morn! 

Blue ran the flash across— 
Violets were born! 


Sky—what a scowl of cloud! 
Till, near and far, 

Ray on ray split the shroud; 
Splendid—a star! 


Earth—how it walled about 
Life with disgrace, 
Till God’s own smile shone out— 
That was thy face! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The fourth annual demonstration of 
women in behalf of peace and internation- 
al arbitration will be made this year on 
May 18. A call bas just been issued by 
Mrs, May Wright Sewall of Indianapolis, 
president of the International Council of 
Women, asking women to hold meetings 
and pass resolutions on that day. 





-_-—-_- 





The Pennsylvania Legislature has failed 
to pass the child-labor bill for which the 
women have worked so hard. The little 
factory-slaves of that State will have to 
suffer for at least two years more. It is 
an object-lesson on the need of woman’s 
ballot. 





Gov. Garvin of Rhode Island at a recent 
meeting gave a list of the bills that failed 
to pass the last Legislature. Among these 
were an act to restrict overtime work for 
women and children; an act regulating 
the employment of women and children 
in mercantile establishments; and an act 
to regulate child labor in manufacturing 





and mercantile establishments. Compare 
the action of the Legislatures in Rhode 
Island and Pennsylvania with that of 
Colorado, where the women have a vote. 





didi 


A number of points of interest will be 
found in the Headquarters Letter in the 
National Column this week. 





The Illinois Legislature has just in- 
dulged ina riot against an arbitrary pre- 
siding officer. There was a free fight with 
fists, amid indescribable uproar. Those 
who quote every little disagreement 
among jwomen as a proof of women’s un- 
fitness to vote will please take notice. 





The Ladies’ Visiting Committee gave 
a delightful reception at the Kindergarten 
for the Blind in Jamaica Plain, Mass., on 
April 21. The exercises by the little 
scholars were most interesting as illustra- 
tive of the wonderful work the Kinder- 
garten is doing to bring these darkened 
lives into wider activity. 





COLORADO WOMEN’S SUCCESS. 

The Colorado women find tha@ it pays 
to have a vote. Inthe Fourteenth General 
Assembly, which has just adjourned, not 
a single plank of either political party plat- 
form was enacted into law, but the women 
got a long list of things that they wanted. 
There are women in both political parties, 
and on humanitarian measures they gen- 
erally agree irrespective of party. Ellis 
Meredith in the Denver News enumerates 
the bills gratifying to women which have 
been passed this year. It is interesting to 
see how many of them, for which women 
in other States have had to fight hard, 
are recorded as passed ‘“‘without opposi- 
tion.”’ 

“Taking the bills as they come numer- 
ically, the first are the five bills establish- 
ing the juvenile cuurt, and making a more 
stringent compulsory school law. They 
passsed both branches without opposition. 
They were drawn by the County Judges’ 
Assuciation, and are said to be the most 
enlightened aud perfect system of dealing 
with juvenile offenders to be found in the 
United States to-day. The women in- 
dorsed them, but it was not necessary to 
do any work forthem. Their merits were 
self-evident. 

“The next was H. B. 35, prohibiting 
the employment of children under four- 
teen and regulating the hours and condi- 
tion of employment of children and wom- 
en over thatage. There was no opposition 
to it. 

“Senate bill 55 is of interest in the 
country districts. It provides for form- 
ing new school districts according to pop- 
ulation rather than area, and that nu new 
district shall be made except by the vote 
of the people. 

‘Senate bill 72 was amended in such a 
way as very greatly to benefit the women 
of this State. Under the old law, in case 
of the death of a child, intestate, the fa- 
ther has inherited everything. This was 
amended so as to make both parents in- 
herit equally. Under the old law, a wo- 
man might have received a fortune from 
her parents, but in case of her death her 
husband would have inherited, and in 
case of his death, it would have gone to 
his parents. Senator Griffith offered an 
amendment, making both sets of parents 
inherit equally. This was done as a mere 
act of justice, without a breath of opposi- 
tion. Itseems to me one of the most im- 
portant bills, so far as women are con- 
cerned, that we have had in years. 

‘Senate bill 114 establishes a game com- 
mission, and will give the best protection 
to fish, flesh and fowl we have ever had, 
Inasmuch as the women are the oves who 
have gotten humane education into the 
public schools, and are trying to work 
along this line, this law is wortby their 
attention. Unless the House has changed 
the bill, there will be no open season for 
big game until 1907, and the bob-white 
quail can sing, ‘More wet, more wet’ until 
1920, unless some miserable intervening 
Legislature legislates away his valuable, 
bug-destroying existence. Moreover, the 
open season for doves has been reduced to 
one month. Taking in connection with 
this bill, H. B. 195, affording protection 
to birds, their nests and eggs, we can 
claim that we have done well by ‘the 
dumb and all such as are appointed to 
destruction.’ 

“Senator Rush’s bill, 127, amending the 





law in regard to sending girls to the In- 
dustrial School, is a distinct improvement 
on the old law; it does away with in- 
denturing of girls out, at a fixed sum, 
ridiculously small. This never has been 
done, but it was simply because the board 
has always been better than the law. The 
new law provides for parole, and makes it 
a misdemeanor to entice a girl away from 
the school. 

Senate bill 137 makes legal all our legal 
holidays. Senator Ballinger offered an 
amendment including the birthday of 
Lincoln, which was accepted, so that 
hereafter the school children will keep 
holiday on Feb. 12. They owe this to 
Mrs. W. S. Peabody, of the Woman’s 
Club, who is said to have the finest collec- 
tion of Lincoln clippings, reminiscences 
and souvenirs in the West. She reveres 
the memory of this man perhaps more 
than that of any of our other heroes, and 
this was her one dearest wish. All the 
children and bank clerks will thank her 
and Senators Ballinger and Taylor for 
it. 

“Senate bill 167 is par excellence the 
women’s bill. It creates the travelling 
library commission and makes an appro- 
priation of $1,000. Mrs. A. M. Welles, 
who has carried this work on for the State 
Federation for some time, and a commit- 
tee from the Federation, had a hearing 
before the Senate Finance Committee and 
made their case so clear that the Senate 
passed their bill. They even went a step 
further than the women hadasked. The 
bill as introduced provided that the Gov- 
ernor should appoint two members of the 
commission, the Federation two, and the 
Governor and the Federation acting to- 
gether, the other one. Senator West 
submitted an amendment that the women 
should have the entire appointing power. 
I don’t know what argument he made to 
the committee, but he told me that years 
ago, when he was a sea captain, aged nine- 
teen, the women of New York had travel- 
ling libraries, and the sailors used to de 
vour the books furnished them during 
their voyages. He believes that this is 
the best bill this Legislature has passed. 

“Two more humanitarian bills are 210 
and 211, compelling the support of wives 
and children, and of parents, respec- 
tively. 

‘Senate bill 270 was endorsed by a large 
number of women’s organizations. The 
bill as it passed is only remotely like the 
bill introduced. However, it is the thin 
edge of the wedge. It provides that chat- 
tel mortgages cannot be given by either 
husband or wife without the signature of 
the other, and homesteads cannot be sold 
without the wife’s signature. The old 
law was rather inconsistent, for while a 
man could not mortgage a homestead 
witbout the wife’s consent, he could sell 
it outright. This is another distinctly 
‘woman’s bill.’ 

“S, B. 332 is a little bit of a short bill 
that was anxiously watched by the wom- 
enin the small towns where the main 
contention is the wetness or dryness of 
that region for the coming year. It in- 
creases the time of residence within the 
town limits so as to prevent colonizing, 
and will do much to insure honest elec- 
tions and, incidentally, dry towns. 

“H. B. 419 permits several contiguous 
school districts to make a levy for the 
erection of a union high school, and al- 
lows outlying school districts, not con- 
tiguous to the town where such a school 
may be, to vote to add themselves to the 
high school district. It seems like a sen- 
sible provision, and one that ought to be 
very welcome in various sections of the 
State. 

‘The women were also interested in a 
good many of the appropriation bills, and 
in most cases the appropriations made 
have been ample. Mrs. Ruble did her 
best, and a very good best, to get all the 
Home for Dependent Children asked, but 
the House would only stand for $90,000. 

“If any bill has been omitted, and 
there well may be, for it is impossible to 
remember the contents of 200 bills, I 
make my apologies to its introducer. 
There area good many others that will be 
of interest to some women, interested 
along special lines, but these are of inter- 
est to nearly all women who care any- 
thing whatever for public affairs, it is by 
no means a bad showing, when one re- 
members that out of the 200 bills seventy- 
six were for appropriations. I would 
rather be a woman than a party platform, 
for the women have certainly been treat- 
ed with much more respect.”’ 

A correspondent of the Union Signal, in 
enumerating the reform bills passed by 





the last Colorado Legislature, mentions 
also laws concerning criminal assault and 
the age of protection for girls, a bill mak- 
ing an appropriation for the bureau of the 
Humane Society, and one making it the 
duty of the sheriffs to enforce the laws 
against wrongs to children. 





IN BEHALF OF COURTESY. 


There was a large attendance at the 
closing Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. for the season, which was held 
at 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, on April 28. 
Mrs. Livermore presided, and Mrs. Marie 
A. Moore spoke on ‘‘The Unwritten Law 
of Courtesy.” 

She made a strong plea in behalf of 
more regard for courtesy in daily home 
life, and especially in dealing with chil- 
dren and servants. Questions were asked 
at the close, and Mrs. Livermore and oth- 
ers gave examples of courtesy and dis- 
courtesy, from their own experience, One 
little girl was quoted as saying, ‘‘Mamma, 
I will do anything in the world for you if 
you will only ask me in the right way— 
the way in which you like to have me 
speak to you!’’ Instances were given of 
the influence of pictures on children, in 
promoting gentleness and govd behavior. 
One little girl was found weeping before a 
large copy of the Sistine Madonna. On 
being asked why the sight of the beauti- 
ful picture made her cry, she answered, 
“It makes me think of every naughty 
thing I ever did!’ A Chicago teacher 
gave each of her pupils a choice among a 
large number of pictures. A rough boy 
who had been quite ‘‘a terror’’ surprised 
her by picking out a beautiful Madonna 
and Child. She said, ‘‘Are you sure that 
is the picture you want?’’ He answered, 
‘*Yes’m. $1’ll take the missus and the,kid, 
every time!’’ 

Mrs. Moore’s talk was very interesting, 
and she was given a vote of thanks, The 
following resolution was passed: 

Resolved, That no registration of Bos- 
ton voters, whether by the assessors or 
the police, will lead to full reform until 
the women are registered as voters also, 
The wives and mothers are needed in our 
municipal housekeeping, in the interest 
of economy, purity, and good govern- 
ment. 

Refreshments and @ social hour closed 
a very pleasant and instructive meeting. 





WOMEN AND THIEVES. 


An editorial from the Hartford Courant 
is going the rounds of the papers. It de- 
clares that Connecticut ‘‘does not want 
female suffrage.’’ The sort of suffrage 
that Connecticut does want, and prefers 
to that of women, was interestingly illus- 
trated the other day. A woman of more 
than ordinary intelligence, who visited 
the State House in the interest of the 
pending bill to allow taxpaying women to 
vote at municipal elections, had the 
pleasure of seeing the House vote to re- 
store the right of suffrage to a man who 
had been disfranchised for stealing a pair 
of trousers. But as for giving the ballot 
to women who paid taxes and had never 
stolen anything, the legislators could not 
think of doing it. 

In the Massachusetts Legislature some 
years ago, woman suffrage was opposed 
with the argument that no persons ought 
to be intrusted with the ballot except 
those whose votes would be of benefit to 
the State; and the women were ruled out. 
Soon after, a bill came up which proposed 
that men convicted of infamous crimes 
should be disfranchised for a term of 
years. The same members who had op- 
posed the women on the ground that no 
one ought to have the suffrage except 
those whose votes would benefit the State, 
immediately turned around and took up 
the cudgels most earnestly in behalf of 
the men convicted of infamous crimes, 
protesting with eloquence against sub- 
jecting them to such a wound upon 
their self-respect as would be inflicted by 
their disfranchisement even for a tew 
years; and the bill was voted down. 

Hoo. William Dudley Foulke tells how 
in Indiana the insane poor are ‘‘voted,”’ 
and how one man, when asked his name 
by the election officers, answered that it 
was Jesus Christ. He was allowed to cast 
his ballot. Mr. Foulke expressed himself 
at a loss to understand the state of mind 
that prefers the votes of male idiots to 
those of women, Some of us find it hard 
to see the logic by which the votes of male 
thieves are preferred to those of women. 

A. 8. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev. FLORENCE KoLLock CROOKER 
will occupy the pulpit of the Every Day 
Church in this city to-morrow morning. 
She will sail for Liverpool] with her hus- 
band on May 5, to be abroad until the 
middle of September. 


ADOLPHINE Kok appeared before the 
Law Tribunal at Rotterdam, with her 
husband, on April 23, and passed the ne- 
cessary examinations. She is the first 
woman to be admitted to the practice of 
law by the Dutch Bar. 


Mrs. NELLIE Clapp of Wisconsin has 
received a letter of thanks from the post- 
office department for covering her hus- 
band’s twenty-five mile rural delivery 
route in a blinding blizzard. She made 
the difficult journey without injury, al- 
though the trip nearly killed her horse, 


Mrs. Lucy Riper MEYER, of the 
School for Deaconesses in Chicago, has 
written a novel entitled ‘‘Mary North,” 
dealing with the moral dangers to which 
shop girls are often subjected. The book 
is intended as a warning to young women 
and to their mothers. 


Mg&s. BENNETT, of Baltimore, Md., left a 
bequest to found a home in that city, and 
it has recently been opened by an informal 
reception and dedication. The home is 
for self-supporting women between four- 
teen and forty years of age, who are earn- 
ing $6 per week or less. 


BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER, au- 
thor of ‘‘Lay Down Your Arms,” who has 
been called the Harriet Beecher Stowe of 
Germany, is soon to make an extended 
visit to the United States. She will give 
a series of lectures in the interest of uni- 
versal peace and arbitration, the cause to 
which she has devoted her life and her 
great abilities, 


Mrs. MARGARET HANNIGAN EMMETT, 
of South Bronxville, who at risk of her 
life got in the way of an express train on 
the Harlem Railroad and signalled it in 
time to prevent a great catastrophe to a 
White Plains local, has as yet received no 
acknowledgment from the railroad com- 
pany; but all the engineers on the road 
now salute her with three blasts of the 
whistle when they pass her home, and 
wave their hands to her, 


Mrs. FANNIE 8S, WILDER, of St. Paul, 
Minn., whose will has just been pro- 
bated, has left $4,000,000 to the worthy 
poor of that city. A large sum is set 
apart to maintain the Amherst H. Wilder 
Charity, already established. A day nur- 
sery is to be added to it, and $2,500 an- 
nually is set apart for its maintenance. 
The nursery is to care for children during 
the day while the mothers are at work. 
To found new free public baths $20,000 is 
left, and an annual maintenance fund for 
them is also provided. 


Mrs. MartuAa J. LAKIN, who was 
killed at King Street station lately by a 
train on the South Shore branch of the 
N. Y., N. H., & H. R. R., was an old and 
valued employee of the company, having 
served as agent at this station for over 
seventeen years. By the faithful discharge 
of her exacting duties she had won the 
high regard of the company, and had en- 
deared herself to the passengers by her 
cheerful readiness to do everything for 
their comfort. Whether the very early or 
the very late trains were passing, she was 
always at her post. Mrs. Lakin’s persun- 
al character was beyond reproach. Kind, 
sympathetic, generous to a fault, she was 
ever ready to lent a helping band to thuse 
in need, 


Mrs. Z. T. HARRIS has begun suit 
against the Pullman Company for $1.999.- 
99 damages, because she was compelled to 
ride from Nashville to Memphis in a sleep- 
ing-car which contained a number of 
members of the Tennessee Legislature. 
She alleges that they made the night hid- 
eous, that she was prevented from sleep- 
ing, and that she was forced to listen toa 
great deal of vulgar language. The Hart- 
ford Times says: ‘‘We should think a pub- 
lic subscription would be raised to aid 
this plucky woman in the good work she 
is doing. We hope there will soon be a 
national association, with plenty of money 
behind it, which will give moral and 
financial support to every man and woman 
who seeks to punish the wretches who 
use blasphemous and filthy language in 
the presence of strangers in public 
places.”’ 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


At the ninth biennial convention of the 
American committee of the World's 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
held a few days ago at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
more than 300 delegates and visitors from 
all over the United States and Canada 
were present. Mrs, Margaret E. Sangster 
spoke on the progress of association work. 
She told the delegates to forget any per- 
sonal interests, feelings and differences of 
whatever kind, and put aside everything 
that hinders the movement. ‘‘We want 
all classes and conditions of girls. And, 
while this is called the Young Women’s 
Association, there is no dead line as to 
age, and women who are only young in 
their hearts are also welcome. We want 
no woman to come to our association and 
feel that she is being looked down on. 
We want all women to feel equal, whether 
dressed in silks or calicoes.”’ 

The home economics exhibit of the Col- 
legiate Alumnw has been on exhibition 
this week in the rooms of the Chicago 
Woman's Club. The monthly meeting of 
the club on May 2 was devoted to a con- 
sideration and discussion of it. Mrs, 
Alice Peloubet Norton and Miss Marion 
Talbot have charge of the exhibit, and 
were the principal speakers. 


The College Club of Pittsburg took for 
a topic recently the rug industry, and met 
in the exhibition rooms of a large rug 
house. Papers were read giving the his- 
tory of the rug industry and its present 
development in Oriental countries, and 
these were illustrated by the display of 
fine rugs around them. Methods of weav- 
ing, dyeing, and the meaning of the vari- 
ous designs were explained to the club by 
experts. 

The South Side Woman's Club of Mil wau- 
kee has been working to have sewing intro- 
duced into the public school courses, and 
has at last persuaded the School Board to 
make the experiment in one district. The 
children there belong to poor families, 
and most of them leave school to enter 
factories without having learned any 
household accomplishments, A sewing 
teacher has been engaged, and she will 
first instruct a class in the South Side 
Club, the members of which have volun- 
teered to teach the children in the school. 

Three new clubs with an aggregate 
membership of 400 have joined the New 
York State Federation, which already had 
82,000 members. The newly federated 
clubs are the Professional and Business 
Women’s Club, the Friday Culture Club 
of Buffalo, and the Women’s Club of 
Oswego. 

The new Carnegie Library, soon to be 
opened in Guthrie, Oklahoma, has a large 
room set apart for the exclusive use of 
women’s clubs. The club members agreed 
to furnish it, and for some months have 
been at work raising the funds, The 
Acorn Club adopted the course of earning 
their contribution insiead of collecting it 
from friends. Each member engaged to 
earn at least 35. One acted as caterer at 
a friend’s dancing party; another baked 
bread; others sold embroideries, and one, 
who is especially successful with ber cam- 
era, took photographs of babies. The 
club, in less than two months, raised $150. 





In speaking of the wide-reaching influ- 
ence of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs throughout the country, Mrs. Anna 
D. West, chairman of the board of direct- 
ors of the General Federation, recently 
said: 

‘The General Federation is to-day the 
greatest exponent of the success of wom- 
en in organized work. There is no word 
that so well expresses the work and its 
spirit as the word ‘service,’ for the mem- 
bers are working to benefit each other, 
and to share their benefits and experi- 
ences with one another. It would have 
taken many years to arouse the present 
universa) interest in child-labor had it not 
been for the medium of the General Fed- 
eration. Women returned from the bien- 
nial meetings with a realizing sense that 
they as individuals had work to do in 
correcting this great evil, and the result is 
that the Southern States are not working 
alone to remedy this wrong, but that all 
communities are bringing influence to 
bear on legislators that will correct it at 
home and in the South. Educational re- 
forms, civil service, civics, and every other 
department in the General Federation is 
of common interest to women in every 
part of the country.” 

On “‘gentlemen’s night’’ of the Von Bu- 
low Club of Somerville, Mass., Represent- 
ative Guy Ham, of Dorchester, took the 
place of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who was 
unavoidably absent, and te the toast, 
*“Reminiscences—‘Age serene and bright 
and lovely as a Lapland night shall lead 
thee,’’’ gave an interesting resumé of the 





progress made by women during the past 
decade. He touched in his remarks upon 
the suffrage movement, of @hich he is an 
advocate. Representative Robert Luce, 
who spoke for *‘The Politician,” paid an 
eloquent tribute to womanhood, although 
he is opposed to equal rights. 

It is reported that the members of the 
Pioneer Club, London, are thinking of 
raising a Croly memorial fund, to be de- 
voted to some charitable or useful pur- 
pose, in memory of the late “Jenny 
June.”’ F. M. A. 





EDUCATION FOR GERMAN GIRLS. 

During the recent National Suffrage Con- 
vention at New Orleans, a correspondent of 
the Times-Democrat declared that there 
never had been any prejudice against high- 
er education for women—a proof how 
quickly each advance etep of progress 
comes to be looked upon as a matter of 
course, and people even forget that there 
was ever any opposition to it. But the 
battle that has been won in America is 
stillraging inGermany. The N. Y. Even- 
ing Post says: 

“There is something strangely familiar 
in the arguments which have been made 
of late before the Prussian Diet, in dis- 
cussing the establishment of high schools 
for girls. One member said that the 
craving for knowledge on the part of the 
modern woman was a certain sign of de- 
generation. Others drew horrid pictures 
of the effect of teaching Latin, Greek, and 
geometry to girls. One especially effec- 
tive picture was conjured up of dissipated 
maidens lounging in front of beer gar- 
dens, with hats on one side, and ‘slashes 
across their faces caused by duels.’ ”’ 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN ABROAD. 

We give this week some further extracts 
from the letters written by Rev. Antoi- 
nette L. B. Blackwell to her daughters 
during the trip to the Orient from which 
she has just returned, 

We had an invitation to visit a girls’ 
and also a boys’ college in Constantinople. 
I decided to accept the former, given me 
by a personal card from the Dean, but 
some one said it would be a hard trip of 
an hour or more, so I took a pleasant sail 
up the Golden Horn instead. But one of 
my room-mates went to the college, per- 
sonally conducted by our Consul. The 
Dean told her she did not know me, but 
we had mutual friends, and she desired to 
meet me. It is very good to meet people 
who know those you do, and can exchange 
reminiscences. To ene living in this part 
of the world, it must be doubly grateful. 

The sail up the Bosphorus to the Black 
Sea was pleasanter and on a brighter day 
than the one on the Golden Horn. The 
banks are varied with mountains, fine 
buildings, little villages looking bright 
and charming in the distance, and in one 
place a part of the old wall built by Con- 
stantine, with three great round towers 
standing on the heights in a state of en- 
tire preservation. 

As we passed Robert College (for boys), 
where some of our people had visited, the 
four or five hundred lads were all out, in 
groups, giving their college yells, waving 
and cheering joyously. Some of us with 
American flags waved back. I stood by 
two ladies with flags, who had been there, 
and they gave me an enthusiastic account 
of their visit. Many sons of missionaries 
are being educated there. 

_ We reached Smyrna about noon, Some 
of the passengers took a four or five mile 
trip to Ephesus, a long ride and a rapid 
tramp through the ruins. I went about 
Smyrna with the C——’s, the Quakers of 
Philadelphia. There we saw the first 
little caravan of camels, most of them 
loaded with great bales of Smyrna rugs, 
made somewhere back in the province. 
The bazars are chiefly in narrow, covered 
streets, like long arcades, branching off 
in different directions. The little camel 
trains, always led by a small donkey, 
come slowly wandering into what seem to 
be the long halls of a house, and the peo- 
ple crowd against the walls till they pass. 
Now and then they stop and are unloaded. 

These bazars are paved with large 
stones, some fairly smooth, and about a 
foot square, most of them oblong and 
time-worn. These streets are fairly clean, 
and not infested with many dogs. But 
the Constantinople covered ways were 
even more pretentious, often beautifully 
arched, and much less filthy than the or- 
dinary streets. 

The people of Smyrna had just finished 
a religious festival which seems to have 
been a lineal predecessor of the Christian 
Lent. They were celebrating with a pic- 
nic in fields outside the city, having wild 
dances and rejoicings. A lady of the 
Ephesus division said the country all the 
way, far as the eye could see, was often 
covered with these picnics. 

The people here wear the old Turkish 
costume far more than in Constantinople. 








It is not a beautiful garb at its best, far 
from it at its worst. This lady said that 
in the country the men and women wore 
the same dress, and some of them looked 
positively indecent; that very stout peo- 
ple, who would not think of dancing else- 
where, were often skipping about most 
grotesquely. But why should we con- 
sider a woman’s form more indecent than 
@ man’s in the same garb? 

To-day we are sailing in the archipelago. 
The small islands are beautiful in hilly 
outlines, but generally bleak and bare, 
with sometimes lighthouses on the end 
promontory. One would like to hear the 
children brought up there tell their expe- 
riences, and give their ideas of life as they 
find it. 

A curious story is told of the black 
Malta head-dress, about which I wrote. 
More than a hundred years ago, the island 
was taken by the French, who proved 
cruel and unpopular. The Maltese wom- 
en, in council, resolved to wear mourning 
for a hundred years, and the whole people 
adopted this black headgear as a badge of 
soirow and, I suppose, of protest and in- 
dignation. More than a hundred years 
have now passed, but the women like this 
garb so well that they still retain it. I 
heard one lady say she did wish our peo- 
ple would adopt it. What a perennial 
trouble and cost it would save us in bon- 
nets! 





WOMEN AND INEBRIETY. 


Iowa for the last nine months has had a 
law providing for the detention of inebri- 
ates in State hospitals. In one hospital 
alone 150 cases have been received. The 
superintendent, Dr. Applegate, affirms 
after a careful study of these cases that 
“‘inebriety threatens to be one of the most 
serious menaces accompanying twentieth 
century civilization. No disease seems to 
be more common, and there are but few 
families in which some member is not a 
victim.’’ In 125 of these cases, inebriate 
tendencies from one or both parents were 
shown, but in only 22 was the inebriety 
on the maternal side, and of the 150 pa- 
tients only six were women. Yet Mrs, A. 
J. George is said to have secured the sig- 
natures of most of the members of the 
Great Barrington Woman’s Club to a doc- 
ument against woman suffrage by assur- 
ing them that women are about as much 
given to drunkenness as men! 





A WOMAN LIGHT-HOUSE KEEPER. 


SanTA BARBARA, CAL., APRIL 5, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We have been to-day to see a person 
who interested us greatly—Mrs. Williams, 
a lady ‘seventy-seven years young,”’ who 
came here from Maine forty seven years 
ago with her husband. He was appointed 
light-bouse keeper under the administra- 
tion of Franklin Pierce. She has lived in 
a modest, comfortable little house of five 
rooms and only one closet; and has 
brought up five children without ever 
having a doctor except once (to lance a 
boil for one of the children), She has 
done all the housework and all the sewing 
for herself and family without a sewing- 
machine, and has taken care of the light 
ever since her husband’s death, thirty- 
eight years ago, never leaving it except 
for one night. 

She fixes the light every night at twelve 
o’clock, to last till morning; goes to bed 
at 12.30, and rises at five to get breakfast 
for her grandson, who lives in the house 
with her and works for his uncle ,near by. 
We asked her if she lay down in the day- 
time to sleep. She said, ‘‘Oh, no, I am 
always busy. I do take a nap in the 
evening, whilst waiting for the hour to fix 
the lamp for the night.”’ 

Mrs. Williams has regular, delicate 
features. She must have been very pretty 
when young, and is very attractive now. 
She has a pleasant voice, a slender, erect 
figure, and moves as easily and alertly as 
a young girl. She has a gentle dignity, 
and cordial, easy manners, All her chil- 
dren have married. She seems perfectly 
happy and contented. 

In this age of hurry and rush and un- 
rest, it was refreshing to meet one so sim- 
ple, sensible, and placid, one who could 
look back with satisfaction and without 
regret over a long life so busily, happily, 
and worthily spent, with powers of body 
and mind still intact, doing her daily 
work faithfully and happily, content in 
the present, and, I feel sure, with no fear 
or distrust for the future. Surely this isa 
life to be admired and honored. 

A winding stair through the centre of 
the house led up to the light, the last six 
steps an almost perpendicular iron ladder, 
with a hole in the ceiling leading into the 
top of the tower where the light was. The 
house was surrounded by a wilderness of 
garden, wherein roses, geraniums, daisies, 





poppies, and nasturtiums gaily flourished 
and blossomed. Such immense nastur- 
tium leaves we had never seen. Mrs. Wil- 
liams spoke of pressing and sending East , 


one eight by nine inches across. She 
told us to pick all the flowers we wanted, 
and picked great bunches herself for us. 
The second time we went she was going 
off to spend the day at her son’s, at a lit- 
tle family dinuer party in honor of a new 
baby. She talked easily and intelligently, 
and we left reluctantly, wishing for a 
longer interview. P. R. H. 





NATIONAL ENROLMENT REPORT. 

(Report of the Enrolment Committee for 1902. 
read at National Suffrage Convention.| 

The Washington Convention, having 
adopted in the plan of work for 1902 the 
recommendation that the States be urged 
to crystallize the suffrage sentiment in 
their communities by keeping on file the 
names and addresses of those who believe 
in our cause, your chairmau submitted a 
plan to assist in starting the work. 

A cireular letter was prepared and sent 
to the President and Treasurer o each 
auxiliary State, asking that the enclosed 
plan, or some modification of it, be tried 
for that year. 


The Enrolment Committee, to assist the 
States in carrying out this recommenda. 
tion, presents the following plan, which 
has been tried in Kings County, N. Y. 
and found to work: 

The State Associations are urged to 
print several thousand cards. Since the 
lists of paid-up members must be sent to 
the State Treasurer when the dues are 
sent, the chairman of enrolment requests 
the State Treasurer to act as enrolling 
member for her State, to whom the en- 
rolled lists also may be sent. Let the 
Treasurer, or whoever may undertake the 
work under her direction, send to each 
local club at least ten cards for each mem- 
ber, urging them to have them signed at 
once by men and women who are not 
already members. Request the full name, 
that men may be distinguished from wom- 
en. When signed, the cards should be 
returned by the members to the local sec- 
retary, who will keep them on file and 
give the written list of names and address 
es to the loca] treasurer to send with the 
list of paid-up members to the State 
Treasurer when the dues are sent. 

Each local club wi)] now have a list on 
whom they may call to make up andi- 
ences, and from whom their active mem- 
bers will be drawn, and to whi m they can 
refer when the strength of the cause is in 
question, The State Treasurer will re- 
port to the chairman of the Enrolment 
Committee the number of paid-up and en- 
rolled suffragists, that the information 
may be on hand at National Headquar- 
ters, and her lists can be obtained if de- 
sired, 

Each local club should revise the list 
yearly, transferring to the paid-up list 
those who can be induced to pay dues, 
and crossing off those deceased, that the 
list may be a bona fide list. For the pur 
pose of this revision, the name of the 
member obtaining the signature is on the 
card, 

We believe that every member of aclub, 
in asking friends and neighbors to sign 
the cards, will find at least one person 
who will not only give the name but the 
dues, and the doubling of the member- 
ship and the enrolment of those who be- 
lieve but are not ready to pay will go on 
hand in hand, 

Every member of a club is thus given 
some work to do and becomes a propa- 
andist, and, if not already able, will soon 
earn to give a reason for the faith that is 
in her. 

Clubs may devise their own plans for 
furthering this work — combining into 
competing groups, offering a reward to 
the group or persons most successful, and 
so on. If you want to arouse interest in 
your members, give them work to do; and 
this work will not require any special 
time, but may be made a part of their reg- 
ular home, social, and religious duties, as 
ten cards can be carried in the pocket- 
book, and thus be always at hand when 
needed, or when the opportunity presents 
itself. 

The response was very encouraging. 
The following States adopted the plan: 
California, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts. 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Rhode 
Island and Washington. 

Connecticut and Kansas approved, but 
were too busy with their campaigns to be- 
gin work at once. Oregon thought the 
plan good, but was already working on 
one. Pennsylvania also was enrolling in 
its own way. 

Massachusetts was the most enthusias- 
tic in its approval, and, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Page, went to work with 
vigor, and reports that it has enrolled over 
11,000—more in one year than the Antis 
have secured in eight years—and that the 
lists have been a great help in the organ- 
ization work. 

As this is essentially State work, and 
will be found in the State reports, I shall 
not give the detail working of the several 
States here; but I urge upon the States 
the importance of doing this work thor- 
oughly. Had New Hampshire had an 
enrolled list, containing the names of 
sympathizers in every town in the State 
before their campaign came upon them, 
the work of the Campaign Committee 
would have been wonderfully lightened. 

I trust that the coming year will find 
every auxiliary State at work enrolling 
the sentiment in our favor. It is in this 
way and from these lists that the active 





membership will be doubled, and we shal) 

know on whom to call for help in organ. 

ization, legislative and campaign work. 
PrRIscILLa D. Hackstarr, 

is Chairman. 





RABBI MAX. HELLER ON WOMAN'S SPHERE 

“The Temple Sinai Pulpit’’ isa publica. 
tion of Friday evening discourses by Rabbj 
Max. Heller, of New Orleans, La, ‘Wo. 
man inthe World and at Home’’ was his 
theme on April 10, and we gladly reprint 
itin full. Rabbi Heller, it will be remem. 
bered, invited the editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL to speak on suffrage in Temple 
Sinai, the leading Hebrew congregation of 
New Orleans, during the recent Conven- 
tion in that city. 

CONVENTION ECHOES, 

‘‘We were privileged two weeks ago to 
hear, others only to read, the proceedings 
of a convention which at the time had 
brought into our hospitable city some of 
the ablest and noblest leaders among 
American women. However we may be 
disposed towards the cause which these 
eloquent, courageous women are advocat- 
ing, we cannot, any of us, but be proud of 
these splendid products of American |ib- 
erty; we cannot but glory in a country 
which affords such opportunities to its 
women, which can develop such types and 
give room to such movements. In fair- 
ness we cannot deny that the motives 
which impel these women are of the pur- 
est and most commendable; out of their 
words rings the aroused sense of justice, 
the love of mankind, the aspiration for 
moral betterment and social progress, 
We listen to their incisive logic with re- 
spect, and find their words deserving of 
our thoughtful consideration; their im- 
passioned sentiments arouse our sympa- 
thy and help us to some insight into other 
lives besides ours; we are forced again to 
take up, for a mature reweighing, all the 
arguments that have been advanced, on 
one side and on another, with regard to 
the rights, the vocation, the potentialities 
of women. 


THE POSITION OF JUDAISM. 

“To take up this wide-reaching ques- 
tion again, in a religious spirit of justice 
and humanity, we ask ourselves, looking 
back upon our experience of centuries, 
what has been the position of Judaism re- 
garding woman? The answer is not an 
easy one to give, if it is to be an impartial 
answer. Judaism is a product of evolu- 
tion and has gone through many changes. 
As it developed out of a sacrificial cult in- 
to a worship of prayer, so it grew from 
polygamy into monogamy, from a civiliza- 
tion in which woman had few rights into 
one where she approached equality. If 
we are to judge Judaism by the purity and 
loftiness of its womanhood-ideal, it can 
well endure the test. 

WOMEN ENTHRONED. 

“Without entering into the details of an 
historical presentation we might say thus 
much, comprehensively, of the Jewish po- 
sition regarding woman, that in Judaism 
woman was not shut out from the very 
highest of vocations, and yet remained 
within her proper sphere, the home. Weare 
told of women who were queens, of oth- 
ers who were judges and prophetesses; we 
are told of wise women whose counsel 
was eagerly sought in difficulty; of hero- 
ines who saved their people, of women 
whose rearing and example had been the 
making of great men. All over the Bible 
and later Jewish literature we find in- 
scribed the most touching and uplifting 
tales of woman’s piety and enthusiasm, of 
woman’s devotion and loyalty, of her self- 
sacrificing love and of her ripe wisdom. 
So that, if we are seeking for a picture of 
fervent devoutness, we think, at once, of 
Hannah; if we are looking for a matchless 
expression of faithfulness, the words of 
Ruth come back to us; Rizpah, the daugh- 
ter of Ayah, watching unwearied by the 
bodies of her sons, stands forth as the 
paragon of a mother’s love, the Maccabean 
woman with her seven sonsas the ideal of 
a religious martyr, Esther and Judith as 
dauntless heroines, Beruriah, the wife of 
Rabbi Meir, as the unapproached com- 
forter that bears up and maintains exalted 
fortitude under the staggering blow of 
sudden bereavement. 

WOMEN ENSHRINED. 

‘‘And yet, by the very side of these 
great women leaders we meet with innu- 
merable expressions of the sentiment, of 
the conviction, that the home is woman's 
proper sphere. When the angels, visiting 
Abrahan, inquire for Sarah, they are told 
that she is in the tent; the one great yearn- 
ing of all the wives of the patriarchs is 
for children, which they regard as life's 
supreme blessing; when the Psalmist 
wishes to represent woman in the most 
charming light (128, v. 3) she is to him, ‘4 
fruitful vine in the recesses of thy house;’ 
the Proverbist’s ideal of a strong woman 
is not a strong-minded woman, but 4 
capable presider over the household, who 
upholds her husband’s hands by energetic 
management, untiring industry, who has 
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g kind heart and good counsel for the 
poor. 

NOT INCONSISTENT, BUT HARMONIOUS, 

“Shall we, then, say that Judaism is 
self-contradictory, that, to use the familiar 

prase, it carries water on both shoul- 
ders? Shall we say that it is inconsistent 
and leaves us to choose between the one 
view that would throw all the highest ca- 
reers open to women and between the other 
that would leave woman in charge of the 
home? 

“Jn my humble opinion, studying our 
good Book on the one hand, with its pro- 
found insights into human nature, observ- 
ing life, especially modern life, on the 
other hand, with its widening opportuni- 
ties and clamoring equalities, I cannot see 
why both views and both careers could 
not exist peacefully, side by side. 

THE RIGHT OF UNFOLDMENT. 

“«] claim, remembering the queens and 
judges and prophetesses and heroines of 
the Bible, I claim that woman has a right 
to enter upon every higher career. True, 
pature seems to have intended the two 
sexes for unlike spheres; but let us re- 
member again that the line of sex is not 
by any means sharply drawn in the soul- 
life, that there have always been women, 
that there will always be women who are 
gifted with masculine courage, masculine 
logic, masculine force and determination. 
Shall we shut these women out from the 
unfolding and from the exercise of their 
gifts? Shall we imprison them in petty 
occupations, rob them of their portion of 
that larger life in which they are born to 
take an eminent share? Shall we leave 
strong minds undeveloped, shall we 
trample upon brave hearts by denying 
them their rightful heritage in the grand 
upward struggle? The spirit of justice 
and liberty which dominates this ex pand- 
ing age will not endure such tyranny. 
Once we have placed the finely tempered 
ateel of education in women’s hands we 
have put it beyond our power to keep 
them out of the arena of public debate, in 
which the oppressed will obtain a hearing. 

RETROCESSION OF MARRIAGE, 

“There are two further, special reasons 
why that equalizing of opportunity which 
is one of the great banners under which 
we advance, should and must be extended 
more and more to women by progressive 
democracies. The complaint is heard in 





authoritative places that marriage is tend- | 
'dom and equality; and in the freedom 


| which obeys the laws of justice and equity 


ing among us tw come ata later age and to 
become rarer, and that families also are 
becoming smaller. Whatever we may 
think of the causes of these phenomena, 
which affect, more or less, all modern na- 
tions, whatever we may think of their 
justice, of their beneficence, they seem to 
be necessary and inevitable accompani- 
ments ‘of modern civilization. 
and home are becoming smaller factors in 
our lives as these widen, become more 


Marriage | 


| 
| 


to be the refuge of the dullest and least 
capable among the women, left to the 
mercies of those who have no mind except 
for the petty, no patience but for the 
functions of the househuld drudge; on the 
contrary, as the physical labors of the 
housewife shall be lightened, as her edu- 
cation will advance, she will have more 
energy, more leisure and more discern- 
ment for all those higher things which 
make the spiritual content of the words 
wife and mother. Her sphere in the pri- 
vacy of the home may lack the excite- 
ments of rivalry, the glitter of fame; she 
may have to sink her individuality and 
subordinate her soul-life to that of the 
growing minds entrusted to her; yet will 
she know, from the experience of the 
generations, that the master-moulder 
among all the workers is the wife that in- 
spires her husband, the mother that 
shapes her children’s characters. that 
kindles in them the noblest and the most 
enduring impulses. 
SUBLIME OBSCURITY. 

“Crude ages and childish people may 
bestow their admiration upon the gigantic 
and sinister figures of conquerors, of those 
iron-heeled monsters that have crushed 
millions beneath their remorseless tread, 
so their names might be written high and 
large above engulfing oblivion; but wiser 
generations will recognize, with gratitude, 
the softer and brighter haloes that sur- 
round the humble worker, the untiring 
and obscure teacher who is content to 
water the roots of great souls, to hide his 
personality behind his work. More and 
more we shall learn to honor motherhood, 
not by mere declamatory phrase and 
poetic imagery, but in the reverence of 
our hearts and the aspirations of our 
souls. 

MOTHERHOOD SUPREME. 

‘And thus, whatever the future may 
hold, whatever unknown paths of useful- 
ness and dignity it may hide, it is certain 
to bring unto woman a larger unfoldment, 
a grander dignity, so noble a place by the 
side of man that she shall be, more and 
more, in spirit as in body, ‘bone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesh.’ Civilization 
and true humanity need both, the man 
and the woman; differently as the Creator 
has planned them, each has something to 
teach the other; in humanity, as in the 
family, they must become as one person, 
Let the doors of opportunity be opened 
wide to them both in this country of free- 


each will find his allotted place and live 
out the plans of God more fully with each 
growing age. But however the world 
may unfold, whatever undreamed-of tri- 
umphs may await the woman of the fu- 
ture, in the last of days, as on every page 
of the Bible, the holiest word in the dic- 
tionary of man will still be the word 
**mother,”’ as-the incarnation of all that is 


strenuous, draw us out of seclusion into | most solemn and beautiful in love, in faith 


publicity, cast us on one another for asso- 
ciation in work and pleasure. Vocations 
are needed for the many that will not or 
cannot marry, vocations that will dignify 
and give a purpose to their lives, that will 
call into full exercise their talents. 


HOME SPIRITUALIZED, 

“Nor is the home as exacting in its 
physical aspects as it used to be, The 
mechanical labors of conducting a home 
are being lightened more and more, are 
being carried on by experts and on whole- 
sale plans; where, in‘ the old home, spin- 
ning and weaving and all sorts of hard and 
skillful labor had to be done under the 
supervision of the housewife, more and 
more of this work has been relegated to 
outside agencies; the physical part of 
home-making is being lightened by the 


progress of science and invention, of co- | as well as yours. 


operation and business enterprise, year 
after year; the spiritual work of making a 
real home will call more and more for the 
highest and best of intelligence and char- 
acter, 

LIBERTY AND RESPONSIBILITY. 

‘‘We will haveto make room, then, for 
woman in the serious occupations of life; 
in education, in authorship, in religion 
and charity, in the hospital and in the 
clinic, in business and in public affairs 
she will demand and obtain an increasing 
share of participation. There will be many 
tragedies in attendance upon this widen- 
ing of her outlook; many will attempt 
that which is clearly beyond their powers, 
there will be heart-breaking failures, 
ruined existences, misplaced lives. Every 
larger liberty, as it opens new chances of 
success, brings with it new possibilities 
also of disaster; the adjustment to new 
conditions is always painful; the responsi- | 
bilities and duties that go with opportu- 
nity are not at once understood; but many 
empty lives will take on new meaning; the 
world will be enriched with a vast multi- | 
tude of laborers, rivalry will become keen- | 
er and will so lead to much higher results; | 
and justice will have been satisfied more 
completely in a better balanced society. 

THE MASTER MOULDER. 

“Over all this, however, it must not and 

dare not be forgotten that the home is not 





and in duty. Amen!” 


>_> 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE DOOR-STEP SPARROW. 





Our little door-step friend is the very 
smallest of all the brown sparrows. He 
wears a reddish brown cap, and a gray 
vest so plain it hasn’t a single button or 
stripe on it. He is a dear, plump little 
bird, who sits in the sun and throws up 
his head and chippers away so happily 
that people call him the Chipping Spar- 
row. 

He comes to the door-step and looks up 


| at you as if be knew that you wanted to 


feed him, and if you scatter crumbs on the 
piazza he will pick them up and hop 
about on the floor as if it were his piazza 


One small Chippy, whom his friends 
call Dick, used to light on the finger of 
the kind man who fed him, and use his 
hand for a dining-room, and sometimes, 
when he had had a very nice breakfast, he 
would hop up on a finger perch, and sing 
a happy song! 

Dick was so sure his friends were kind 
and good that as soon as his little birds 
were out of the nest he brought them to 
be fed, too. They did not know what a 
nice dining-room a hand makes, so they 
wouldn’t fly up to it, but when the gen- 
tleman held their bread and seeds close to 
the ground, they would come and help 
themselves, 

Chipping Sparrows don't like to live 
close to their next-door neighbors. They 
don’t mind if a robin is in the same tree 
on another bough, but they want their 
own branch all to themselves. 

And they want it to be a branch, too. 
Other birds may build their nests on the 
ground, or burrow in the ground, or dig 
holes in tree trunks, or even hang their 
nests down inside dark chimneys if they 
like, but Chippy doesn’t think much of 
such places. He wants plenty of daylight 


_ and fresh air. 


If you were a bird and you could find a 
kind family fond of birds, don’t you think 
it would be a good thing to build near 
them? Perhaps they would drive away 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, ‘99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, Ill. 


—_—_—_——— 
_—————————————————— ee 


the cats and help protect your brood. 
Then on hot summer days maybe some 
little girl would think to put out a pan of 
water for a drink and a cool bath. Some 
persons, like Dick’s friends, are so 
thoughtful they throw out crumbs to save 
a tired mother bird the trouble of having 
to hunt for every morsel she gets to give 
her brood. Just thiok what work it is to 
find worms enough for four children who 
want food from daylight to dark! 

The vines of a piazza make a safe, good 
place for a nest, if you are sure the peo- 
ple haven’t a cat and love birds. I once 
saw a Chippy’s nest in the vines of a dear 
old lady’s house, and when she came out 
to see how the eggs were getting on, she 
would talk so kindly to the old birds that 
it was very pleasant to live there. In 
such a place your children are protected, 
they have a roof over their little heads so 
the rains won’t beat down on them, and 
the vines shade them nicely from the hot 
sun, 

On the lawn you will find the soft grass- 
es you want for the outside of the nest, 
and in the barnyard you can get the long 
horse-hairs that all Chipping Sparrows 
think they must have for a dry, cool nest- 
lining. Chippies are called hair-birds, 
they use so much hair. I have seen a 
Chippy’s nest that hadn’t another thing 
init. It was just a coil of black horse- 
hair. 

Did you ever look into a Chippy’s nest? 
The eggs are a pretty blue, and have black 
dots on the larger end.—Bird Lore. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘“Ennui,’’? said the Cynical Codger, ‘‘is 
the polite society name for laziness, It 
means ‘deing nothing and too tired to 
stop.’ ’’—Baltimore Herald. 


Judge—Of course, I might let you off, 
Casey, if you had an alibi. 

Casey—Shure, yer Honor, Oi haven't 
wan about me, but here’s me lasth quar- 
ter, if that’ll timpt ye.— Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin. 


“Thought your dad wasn’t going to 
send you back to college?”’ 

“Yes, dad did kick at the expense, but 
I threatened to stay at home and help run 
the business, and he decided college would 
be cheaper.’’— Detroit Free Preas. 


Dr. Norman McLeod was going to Daf- 
flin, and asked the way of a lad he met. 
When he had been told, the doctor asked, 
**Noo, laddie, how do you get a living?”’ 
“T split the wood and carry the water and 
bring the kye hame.’’ Questioning in 
turn, be added, ‘‘And hoo d’ye get a liv- 
ing?’ ‘Well, that is fair,’’ was the reply. 
“I get a living by telling auld folk and 
young folk and little folk like ye the way 
to heaven.’’ The boy’s laughter was un- 
controllable. When his merriment was 
over, he said: ‘‘That’s a good un. Hoo 
can ye tell the way t’ hivven when ye din- 
na ken th’ way t’ th’ Dafflin?’’—Chimes. 


A balky horse is an annoying creature 
under any circumstances, but especially, 
during a regimental drill. 

The sun blazed down on a field of hot, 
tired horses and excited men, all waiting 
for a big, raw-boned animal to succumb to 
the urgings of the starter and get into 
line. 

“Bring up that horse!’’ shouted one of 
the officers at last, his patience having 
given out. -“‘You’ll get into trouble if 
you don’t!”’ 

The youthful rider of the refractory 
horse looked at his officer despairingly. 

“T’m as tired of it as you are, sir,’’ he 
said, with dull resignation, ‘‘but I can’t 
help it. He’s a cab horse, sir, that’s what 
he is. He won’t start till he hears the 
door shut, sir, and I haven’t got any door 
to shut!’ 


Labouchére, when attaché of the Brit 
ish Legation at Washington, was sen to 
Boston to look after some troublesome 
Irish patriots. He lost all his money ex- 
cept a tifty-cent piece, on which he lived 
for two days, sleeping on the Commun. 


Then, hungry, and sure his remittauce | 


must come soon, he went into a café 
where he ordered a hearty meal. The 
waiters were Irish, and he noticed with 
horror that they watched him curiously. 
He went to the desk, wondering what he 
should say, when the proprietor seized 
him by the hand, and whispered, “I know 
you; you are the great patriot Meagher!”’ 
Labouchére put his finger on his lips and 
slipped off with the air of gloom peculiar 
to exiled patriots. In the general admira- 
tion no one thought of letting him pay 
for his dinner. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graliam 
Brooks. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances EB. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

The Nonsense of it, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


gpnettens for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
tone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo, 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livernmfore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equa! Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Yonthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 
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BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLD Usk 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and aperewns. Send 
for Booklet. SS 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
geanue CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

d and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa 








Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures cOm- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, ana 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secreta:,, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients berag 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply t« 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registre+ 
685 Boylston Street, Bosto. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1&a 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pigroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Bt. 
New York. 
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The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America : 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford gtreet, Room 10, Boston. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 








Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
a and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some yg ee | ee 
mouider, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


{IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatns. We need a govud en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Saccessors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 





Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


S=Telephone, 4395-4 Tremoat, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


The annual May Festival of the New 
England and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations will be held in Faneuil 


Hall, Boston, on the evening of Thursday, , 


May 28. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of 
the New England W. S. A., will call the 
meeting to order. Mrs. May Alden Ward 
will act as toast-mistress. Mrs. Harriot 
Stanton Blatch, Professor Anna May 
Soule of Mt. Holyoke College, Represen- 
tative Adama, and Professor Barton of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
have promised to speak. Mrs. Livermore, 
Hon. Oliver Branch of New Hampshire, 
Rev. Frederick B. Allen and other eminent 
speakers are also expected. 

Tickets, price $1.00, will be for sale on 
and after April 28, by Miss H. E. Turner, 
at 6 Marlboro’ Street, Boston. The rule 
will be, ‘‘First come, first served.’’ The 
rooms will be open at 9A. M. Applica- 
tions for tickets by mail will be filled in 
the order in which they are received; but 
those who apply in person will have the 
first choice, The tables will be num- 
bered this year, but the seats will not 
be, except when any League takesa whole 
table, and numbers the seats itself. Other- 
wise, a buyer can get a ticket entitling 
him or her to a seat at a particular table, 
but not to any particular seat at that 
table. 

Those who take tickets to sell must re- 
turn all unsold tickets to the Headquar- 
ters, 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, on or be- 
fore May 21; and will be expected to 
pay for all tickets not returned by that 
date. 

The annual public meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Park Street Church Vestry, 
Wednesday evening, May 27, speakers to 
be announced later. The business meet- 
ing will be held in the Committee Room 
of Park Street Church on Friday, May 29, 
at 10 A. M. 





“THE GREAT CIVIC AWAKENING.” 


. 


Under this heading Mr. J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, in the Outlook for April 18, gives 
an interesting summary of efforts making 
from Michigan to Texas to cleanse and 
beautify cities and towns and expose mu- 
nicipal corruption. In Chicago alone, the 
“American League for Civic Improve- 
ment” has effected a federation of 342 
local organizations for this purpose, and 
in St. Louis an energetic woman vice- 
president has enlisted 1,400 persons in the 
work. From Minneapolis to Florida, and 
from Oregon to Cape Cod, the work is 
going on, and is largely conducted by 
women. 

But this cheering account is followed in 
the Outlook by a sketch of the frightful 
conditions under which clothing is manu- 
factured in New York City. Under the 
head of “Child Labor in Shops and 
Homes,’ Lillian W. Betts portrays @ 
depth of poverty and destitution almost 
inc »nceivable. The East Side streets, in 
the region known as the “‘sweat-shop dis- 
trict,” are filled with tenements contain- 
ing scores of families existing in such filth 
and under such limitations of space, air, 
and light as seem inconsistent with life 
itself. A single building, fifty feet front, 
one hundred feet deep, and six stories 
high, with its first two stories used as a 
livery stable, employs 400 men in making 
clothing. Each floor is divided into 
rooms piled with ashes, rags, paper, ex- 
celsior, old mattresses, etc. The one front 
window in each front shop opens on @ 
fire-escape, but the windows are all nailed 
fast. Another huge building in the rear, 
fifteen feet distant, shuts out the light. 
Not a drop of water, pipes frozen solid, 
evidences of diseased lungs everywhere. 
And under these conditions hundreds of 
garments are made daily, and distributed 
for finishing to the tenement dwellers in 
the neighborhood. The men employed 
appeared to be without interest in life, 
and scarcely raised their eyes from the 
machines. The bosses complained of the 
neglect and dirt, and impossibility of get- 
ting repairs. When the janitor was or- 





dered by an inspector to remove the dirt 
from an empty shop, he did so by raising 
a window in the hall and throwing the 
dirt on to the roof of an adjoining build- 
ing. But when the lessee was brought 
into court, the wretched tenants appeared 
to testify in his defense. 

In one of the adjoining tenements the 
only light and air came from two windows 
fronting on the street. Here were three 
sewing-machines and a long table for cut- 
ting out men’s drawers. This table was 
made high enough to permit the sewing- 
machines to be pushed under it at night, 
when folding-bed and mattress were 
spread upon the floor. The kitchen be- 
hind was only lighted by a window in the 
partition. Back of it was an absolutely 
dark bedroom. Here lived a man, his 
wife, and six children. (No ‘‘race-suicide”’ 
here, President Roosevelt!) Materials for 
garments were piled to the ceiling. 

In the Italian centre things were still 
worse — halls and stairways absolutely 
dark and vilely filthy. For two rooms 
(the bedroom without light or aii) a wo- 
man with four children paid $8.50 a 
month. We will not weary our readers 
with further details. In such places the 
people work without a license and show 
fear of strangers, for the cessation of work 
would mean ejection and starvation, In 
their right for a home, mothers and chil- 
dren work all day, sometimes evenings, 
receiving four cents a pair for finishing 
trousers. A woman can finish one pair an 
hour, 

‘Parks for the rich, perdition for the 
poor.” Such is the tendency of so-called 
civilization. It is to be hoped that in the 
“great civic awakening,’’ which seeks to 
provide parks and playgrounds, clean 
streets, and flower beds and fountains, the 
condition of the homes of the people will 
not be overlooked. While millions are spent 
in adorning the outside of the platter, at- 
tention should also be devoted to the in- 
teriors of the tenements wherein people 
live and die. The conditions under which 
many of the poor exist, even in Boston, 
are frightful. How long will republican 
institutions continue, if matters go on un 
changed? Truly we need the good house- 
keepers in our city politics, the wives and 
mothers as voters. With their aid we 
may hope and expect a real “‘civic awak- 
ening.”’ H. B. B. 





MADAME DE LIEVEN. 


The letters of Dorutbea Benckendorff, 
afterwards Princess de Lieven, written 
during ber residence in England from 
1812 to 1824, just published by Longman, 
Green & Co., would seem at first sight to 
sustain Mrs. Kate Trimble Woolsey’s al- 
legation that women exert a greater polit- 
ical influence in a monarchy than in a 
republic. The editor of these letters 
says: 

“No one who is familiar with English 
history in the reign of George the Fourth, 
or who has read the letters in this book, 
or the correspondence which bas been 
published elsewhere, can doubt that Mad- 
ame de Lieven was the maipspring of the 
Russian Embassy in London during that 
reign, or that she exerted considerable 
influence on the domestic politics of Eng- 
land during the same time, That influ- 
ence she secured by the fascination which 
she exercised over some of the most com- 
manding intellects of the 19th century. 
Priace Metternich, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Lord Grey, Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
John Russell, and M. Guizot were among 
those who were her closest friends or 
impassioned admirers. With Lord Grey, 
who had nearly reached his sixtieth year 
before he made her acquaintance, she was 
always ‘dearest Princess.’ In letter after 
letter he professed himself ‘entirely 
yours.’ Her letters to him were at least 
as-warm as his to her, and the feelings 
she inspired in M. Guizot during the last 
twenty years of her life were even stronger 
than those with which Lord Grey re- 
garded her.”’ 

Madame de Lieven was a very indus- 
trious and accomplished letter - writer. 
“There is a passion and a power in her 
letters very rare in political correspond- 
ence,”’ They are full of the life of a 
strong and resolute personality. But this 
remarkable woman never allowed her 
heart to control her judgment. She was 
always, first of aJl, devoted to Russia and 
her Emperor. When her dearest friends 
became arrayed against her country, she 
severed her relations with them and criti- 
cized their character and conduct with 
discriminating severity. ‘Her ambitions 
and aspirations were all for Russia and its 
rulers.”’ 

A woman who actually secured the ap- 
pointment of Lord Palmerston to the For- 
eign Office, where for many years his mas- 
terful personality shaped British action 
in European affairs, was really a political 
power of historical importance, though he 
disappointed most wofully her hopes and 
expectations. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether, in her long and busy life, she 
exerted so powerful an influence on her 
country and her age as did Harriet Beech- 


er Stowe on America by her “Uncle Tom’s 


| Cabin.”” And surely that influence is 
| far nobler and more enviable which works 
| by a direct appeal to the moral sense of a 
| nation, than the indirect effect of success- 
| ful intrigue in promoting the appoint- 
ment of a great p» litical leader. 

The editor of these letters sums up his 
interesting narrative as follows: “If the 
influence of Princess de Lieven was great, 
it was on the whole wisely and beneficial- 
ly employed. No Russian cau deny that 
she strove from first to last to promote 
the interests of her own country. No 
fair-minded Evglishman will refuse to 
acknowledge that she labored to promote 
a good understanding between Russia and 
his country in the earlier part of her life, 
and that she was instrumental in promot- 
ing the entente cordiale between France 
and England during the close of it. With 
the intellect of a man and the sensibilities 
of a woman, she exerted her sway over 
monarchs and statesmen.”’ 

We recognize with grateful appreciation 
the illustrious public services rendered 
by women in the monarchies and aristoc- 
racies of the Old World. No European 
sovereigns have surpassed in ability and 
usefulness Elizabeth and Victoria, Yet 
we esteem even more highly the less con- 
spicuous but more profound spiritual in- 
fluence exerted in our own country by 
Anne Hutchinson, Abigail Adams, Mar- 
garet Haughery, Margaret Fuller, Lucre- 
tia Mott, Dorothea Dix, Lucy Stone, 
Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, 
Susan B. Anthony, Frances Willard, and 
a host of other heroic women. We believe 
that women are destined in the future to 
take a nobler place in the councils of the 
American republic than has ever before 
been recorded of their sex in human his- 
tory. H. B. B. 





ENTERPRISING BUSINESS WOMEN. 


Edith F. Jones, twenty-two years old, 
has been appointed foreman of the Pueblo 
Machine Works in Sotith Chicago. She 
has lately completed a course in mechani- 
cal engineering in a technical school. She 
is a skilled mechanic, in science and theo- 
ry. Her father, Robert H. Jones, part 
proprietor of the big machine shops, died 
not long ago. Another man was made 
manager, but he did not give satisfaction, 
so when he resigned recently Miss Jones 
put ona short skirt and took charge of 
the works, She knows all the details of 
the business, having been taught by her 
father to work at the lathe. She is not 
afraid of the oil and grime of the shop. 
She superintends two hundred men, and 
gives orders on the most minute details 
of difficult work. She has an associate 
manager, Miss Fannie W. Hilgard, who 
attends to the correspondence. 

Mrs, Minnie M. Belcher is head of the 
M. M. Belcher Company, Albany, N. Y., 
which does a large business in subscrip- 
tion books and newspaper premium works. 
Mrs. Belcher took up business upon the 
death of her husband, R. S. Belcher, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., succeeding to his interest in 
the company that he organized. She be- 
came dissatisfied with her associates, and 
about a year ago organized the new com- 
pany with double the capital. The Book- 
seller says of Mrs. Belcher: ‘‘She has 
placed her books with the leading news- 
papers in several of the leading cities, and 


Washington.’ Mrs. Pelcher is young, 
fine looking, and an accomplished busi- 
ness woman,”’ 





FOR SOCIAL AND CIVIC BETTERMENT. 

The Women’s Municipal League of New 
York is collecting funds to supply the 
tenement-house districts with ice-water 
fountains. The League holds that the 
more convenient of access such fountains 
are the more they will be used, and with 
the lessened liquor-drinking there will be 
more money to spend for food and clothes 
for wives and children. 

The city of Findley, O., has given the 
local Federation of Women’s Clubs a plot 
of ground of which to make a park. On 
Arbor Day thirty club women planted 
trees on this ground, despite a drenching 
rain, Each club in the Federation pur- 
poses to lay out flower beds. F.M. A. 





PRESSURE ON VOTELESS TEACHERS. 

Public opinion seems to have been sat- 
isfied that the lowest depth of meanness 
in official venality was disclosed in the 
trial of the Twenty-eighth Ward School 
Directors. These men were convicted on 
charges of having extorted money from 
helpless women who were applicants for 
positions as school teachers. 

Yet many persons will believe that more 
recent acts of the same Sectional Board 
are more pitiably mean. Under personal 
direction of certain of these officers, teach 
ers have been requested to sign a petition 
asking the court to impose a lenient sen- 
tence upon the convicted men. In other 
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words, the women who were at the mercy 
of the most despicable form of petty ex- 
tortion from their superiors are asked to 
intercede for them. And the “request’’ 
is made by members of the Sectional 
School Board, who have authority to ap- 
point and dismiss teachers in the ward. 

Whether the prisoners deserve light or 
heavy punishment is a subject we shall 
not discuss. But there is no doubt that 
this exercise of pressure upon public em- 
ployees by those who control them is an 
affront to public decency.— Philadelphia 
North American. 





MR. GARRISON’S PROTEST. 
We have received the following letter 
from William Lloyd Garrison: 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The WomMAN’s JouRNAL of April 11 has 
just reached me, and I write to express my 
surprise and pain at the editoria) on ‘*Wo- 
man Suffrage in the South.’’ A dishonest 
and unconstitutional disfranchisement of 
the colored voters of that section by the 
advocates of force and caste is hailed as a 
hopeful sign for women; and. this outrage 
on human rights is termed a ‘tangible 
recognition of the responsibility and dig- 
nity of the ballot.’’ Can there be a more 
flagrant misuse of language thao this? 
How is it possible to aflirm that the objec- 
tion to negro voting is because of “‘illiter- 
acy and corruption’’ when intelligence and 
honesty are barred as well? Nor can it 
be denied that intimidation and murder 
have been used toaccomplish the wrong, 
the brutal element of the South overawing 
the better public sentiment. For the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL to hold up these 
blood-stained hands and applaud this de- 
generate condition is astounding. 

It is, however, in keeping with the policy 
of timid silence that marked the recent 
New Orleans Convention. One looks in 
vain among the speeches for a clear state- 
ment of the principles upon which suf- 
frage rests, or any protest against their un- 
blushing violation in Louisiang and the 
other ex-slaveholding States. Under the 
circumstances, to borrow Whittier’s 
words, “silence is crime.’’ To purchase 
woman suffrage at the expense of the ne- 
gro’s rights is to pay a shameful price, and 
it becomes the duty of those who scorn 
such weakness and compromise to express 
it in plain words. 

Self-government at this moment is 
trembling in the balance. It is not a 
question whether one class or another 
shall have the right of choosing its rulers, 
but whether the democratic experiment 
on this continent is to survive or perish. 
The national administration, supported 
by the people, has subjugated a weaker 
nation struggling to govern itself. Under 
cover of this imperial act the South has 
been quick to apply the logic to the negro, 
the self-stultified North falling into acqui- 
escence. Religious and philanthropic or- 
ganizations, anxious to swell their lists of 
members, find it convenient in the South 
to say nothing regarding topics upon 
which public opinion is sensitive, a sup- 
pression made easy by that effusive and 
cordial hospitality which is nowhere more 
gracefully shown. 

Unless the woman suffragists were 
ready to stand for their time-honored 
creed, some other city permitting the lux- 
ury of free speech should have been 
chosen. But even a single indignant pro- 
test against the tacit agreement to with- 
hold an imperative testimony, although it 
had broken up the convention and closed 
the doors of social entertainment to dele- 
gates, would have advanced the cause of 
woman more than a hundred ‘‘successful’’ 
and subservient assemblies. Garrison’s 
refusal to take part in the World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention, because the women 
delegates were not admitted, was a sug- 
gestive example whose force seems to be 
spent. It not only marked the beginning 
of organized effort for the rights of wo- 
man, but elevated the slave’s cause by the 
personal sacrifice freely offered. 

I respectfully suggest that at the next 
anniversary meeting of the national and 
State woman suffrage societies in Boston 
the sessions cannot be better spent than 
in finding out whether they are bottomed 
on principle or expediency. The struggle 
for the survival of democracy, only pos- 
sible through the destruction of privilege, 
has reached an acute stage. The issue 
cannot longer be shirked by any organiza- 
tion or individual making altruistic pro- 
fessions. If the spirit of the JouRNAL 
editoria! is shared by the Woman Suffrage 
Societies, one who has regard for freedom 
and equal political rights belongs outside. 

Wo. LLoyp GARRISON. 

San Francisco, April 20, 1908. 





Mr. Garrison’s criticism falls into two 
parts—his criticism of Mr. Blackwell’s ed- 
itorial, and his criticism of the National 
Suffrage Convention at New Orleans. We 
will consider these separately. 

in the first place, Mr. Garrison has un- 
intentionally misstated the view expressed 








in the editorial. He says: “A dishonest 
and unconstitutional disfranchisement of 
the colored voters . . . is termed ‘a tap. 
gible recognition of the responsibility ang 
dignity of the ballot.’ The editorigj 
said: . 

A poll-tax qualification has been im. 
posed, which, in Louisiana, limits suffrage 
to citizens who have paid their poll-taxy 
for two successive years preceding the 
election. This requirement implies op 
the part of its possessor a settled habit of 
self control, and an intelligent apprecig. 
tion of the value of a vote. 

This tangible recognition of the respon. 
sibility and dignity of the ballot has 
roused many intelligent and public-spirit. 
ed Soutbern women to question the wis. 
dom and justice of their own exclusion, 
ete. 

No one who knows the senior editor of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL can suppose that 
he approves of “dishonest and unconstitu. 
tional”’ features in the new suffrage laws 
of several Southern States. But the poll- 
tax qualification, whether it be wise or 
unwise, is at least neither unconstitution- 
al nor dishonest. It is applied impartially 
to white men and black, and under jt 
thousands of white men in Louisiana 
have been disfranchised. 

One may believe (as I do) that the igno- 
rant vote at the South had led to such 
misgovernment that some steps were ab- 
solutely necessary in order to reduce it, 
without thereby approving of all the steps 
that were taken. I never knew any one 
north of Mason & Dixon’s line who did 
approve of them all—neither the blood- 
shed and murder of the past, nor the 
present fiction by which, under laws nom. 
inally requiring intelligence and character 
as a prerequisite for voting, it is tacitly 
assumed by election officers that every 
white man is to be accepted as a man of 
intelligence and character, no matter how 
ignorant or how immoral he may be 
known to be. Outside of the South, this 
is universally regarded as iniquitous; and 
the best of the Southern white people 
think so, too, Several of the most ex- 
treme ‘‘Southern” speeches made at the 
National Suffrage Convention, in urging 
the admission of women on educational 
and property qualifications to be applied 
to white women and black alike, empha- 
sized the importance of thus putting an 
end to dishonest and demoralizing subter- 
fuges. 

So much for the criticism on the edito- 
rial. It deals with a point on which Mr. 
Garrison and Mr. Blackwell, in the nature 
of things, can never agree. Mr. Garrison 
is, by conviction, an earnest advocate of 
absolutely universal suffrage. If he had 
his way, he would include even crimi- 
nals--would “poll the jails,’’ as I have 
heard him say. Mr. Blackwell, on the 
other hand, is an earnest believer in a 
poll-tax as a pre-requisite for voting—with 
a feeling intensified of late by his observa- 
tions of misgovernment in Boston and his 
discovery that in this city 70 per cent. of 
the voters are poll-tax defaulters. There- 
fore the fact that Louisiana requires two 
years’ payment of a poll-tax by every 
voter naturally meets his warm approval, 
while it fills Mr. Garrison with equally 
strong disapproval. The question wheth- 
er educational and property qualifications 
are justifiable and desirable has often 
been discussed in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and probably will often be again; but it is 
that question which is at issue between 
Mr. Blackwell and Mr. Garrison, not the 
race question. 

Speaking simply for myself as an indi- 
vidual, my own view is that when the ma- 
jority of the people are below a certain 
point in intelligence and character, demo- 
cratic government is impossible; and that 
in the Southern States most of the Ne- 
groes (and many of the whites) were be- 
low that level. This does not prove that 
‘Negro suffrage is a failure,’’ but only 
that indiscriminate Negro suffrage is a 
failure where most of the colored popula- 
tion is below that level. Indiscriminate 
white suffrage has proved just as complete 
a failure in many of our large cities, where 
the majority of the population is on a low 
level of intelligence and character. Mr. 
Garrison cannot agree with this, because 
he believes in the absolute right of every 
human being to a vote; he believes in it 
as a moral principle, which must be fol- 
lowed out to the end, regardless of conse- 
quences. But, to those of us who do not 
so regard it, the case naturally looks 
different. 

We come now to Mr. Garrison’s criti- 
cism on the Convention. He blames its 
“timid silence’’ on the race question, and 
says, “One looks in vain among the 
speeches for a clear statement of the prin- 
ciples upon which suffrage rests, or any 
protest against their unblushing violation 
in Louisiana and the other ex-slave-hold- 
ing States.’’ Mr. Garrison made this crit- 
icism before he had received the report of 
the last day’s proceedings, with the 
speeches of Mrs. Gilman and Mrs. Catt. 
A number of speakers, in the symposium, 
gave a clear statement of their different 
ideas of ‘‘the principles on which suffrage 
rests,’ and Mrs. Gilman, who believes in 
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goiversal suffrage, had the same opportu- 
nity to make her argument as those who 
pelieve in more or less restriction. 

Mr. Garrison says, ‘Unless the woman 
suffragists were ready to stand for their 
time-honored creed, some other city per- 
mitting the luxury of free speech should 
have been chosen.” The creed of the Suf- 
frage Association as to suffrage has only 
one article—that sex ought not to be a 
disqualification. Its members hold every 
variety of opinion as to what the qualifi- 
cations should be in other respects; the 
one point on which they are all agreed is 
that the line ought not to be drawn on 
sex. When persons of widely divergent 
opinions on other subjects form them- 
selves into a society to promote a particu- 
lar object on which they are all agreed, it 
js simple common sense that they should 
rule out controversy, inside the Associa- 
tion, on the subjects about which they 
differ. Outside, they can all say what- 
ever they please on all topics, and can op- 
pose each other to their hearts’ content; 
put in the meetings of the Association, it 
ought not to be allowed. I think the 
Northern and Western delegates were jus- 
tified in going to New Orleans with the 
intention of discussing the woman ques- 
tion only, and with the expectation that 
the race question would not be brought in 
on either side. But some of the Southern 
delegates were so full of the race ques- 
tion, so boiling over on the subject, that 
it seemed impossible for them to keep off 
it. Several of them branched off froin the 
woman question and discussed the race 
question at considerable length, and from 
the extreme Southern point of view. It 
is a fair question, when they did that, 
whether some of the delegates from the 
North or West should not have got up 
and given an equally vigorous statement 
of it from the point of view of the rest of 
the civilized world. Much might be said 
in support of Mr. Garrison’s contention 
that they should. Itis asubject on which 
there may easily be two opinions, Mr. 
Garrison holds one; I, on the whole, in- 
cline to the other. The fact that certain 
speakers wandered away from the point 
did not make it obligatory on other speak- 
ers to wander away after them, and en- 
gage in a controversy for which the Suf- 
frage Convention was not the place. 

Yet there have been of late so many 
pusillanimous concessions to the spirit 
of race prejudice, in quarters where one 
would not have expected them, that some 
of our delegates would have been glad to 
hear an earnest protest made, even in a 
place where it was not appropriate. Some 
of us kept silence with great pain and 
difficulty, and have often repeated to our- 
selves since then the words of a French 
writer, ‘‘I] n’est jamais sage d’étre lache.”’ 

But Mr. Garrison’s remark about ‘‘pur- 
chasing woman suffrage at the expense of 
the Negro’s rights” is altogether wide of 
the mark. If woman suffrage in the 
South were granted to-morrow, on the 
terms on which Southern white women 
are asking for it, no colored man who now 
has the ballot would be deprived of it. 
Indeed, it seems to me that there would 
be a distinct benefit in it not only to the 
women but to the Negroes as well. I do 
not myself believe in a property quailifica- 
tion for suffrage, yet I should be glad to 
see Massachusetts give a vote to women 
who pay taxes, because it would help to 
break down the arbitrary distinction of 
sex which now debars all women from the 
ballot. Just so it would bea benefit to 
the Negro to substitute an educational 
and property qualification, impartially ap- 
plied, for a general and indiscriminate 
exclusion of colored people on account of 
race. At any rate, this was what Booker 
Washington urged upon the Alabama Con- 
stitutional Convention without success, 
He said in substance, ‘‘Set up whatever 
educational and property qualifications 
you please, provided you apply them 
equally to white men and black.’’ We 
may not be able to secure this; but this 
is what the Southern white women in our 
Convention advocated. Mr. Garrison 
would of course object to it on grounds 
of universal suffrage and democracy; 
but there is no reason why any one should 
object to it on grounds connected with 
the race question. A. 8. B. 








WOMEN AS MAIL-CARRIERS. 


A statement issued by the post-office 
department at Washington shows that 57 
women are employed as regular carriers 
in the rural free delivery service, and the 
names of about 900 are carried on the sub- 
stitute list. This large number is made 
up by the wives and daughters of the reg- 
ular carriers. The experience of the de- 
partment is that these women are good 
and faithful workers. According to the 
law, the rural route must be covered 
évery day, regardless of weather, and the 
conveyances used by most carriers are de- 
signed to afford as much protection as 
Possibie. The average loss of time of the 
Women carriers last year was a little over 
three days, a record nearly equal to that 
of the men, 





PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE REPORT. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, as chairman 
of the Presidential Suffrage Committee 
made the following report at New Orleans: 

The U. S. Constitution (Art. 2. Sec. 1. 
Par. 2) provides for the eiection of the 
President and Vice-President as follows: 

‘Each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress.”’ 

The ample, exclusive, and sovereign 
power of appointment thus conferred was 
formerly exercised by members of the 
State Legislatures in person, and contin- 
ued to be so exercised by the Legislature 
of South Carolina until after the breaking 
out of the Civil War in 1861. In New 
Jersey until 1804 the State Legislature in 
person appointed the presidential elec- 
tors. The U. S. Supreme Court has al- 
ready decided in the Michigan case that 
the power of every State Legislature to 
prescribe the method of appointing the 
electors is *‘plenary” and supreme. With 
the growth of democracy it has become 
usual to delegate this pewer to all male 
citizens, but this is subject at any time to 
change, modification, or recall. There- 
fore a majority of any State Legislature 
can at any time confer upon its female 
citizens an equal right with its male citi- 
zens to take part in the appointment of 
presidential electors. 

During the past year letters bave been 
addressed by your committee to active 
suffrage workers in several States. In 
Kansas the State Society has concentrated 
its forces upon this special line of effort. 
There an attempt was made last winter to 
secure the enactment of a law enabling 
women to vote for Presidential electors, 
The bill received a large support, but 
failed to secure a majority. 

In Rhode Island, also, the State Asso- 
ciation has petitioned for a similar law 
without success, Governor Garvin him- 
self addressing the legislative committee 
in its favor. 

During the months that will elapse be- 
fore the next Presidential election, legis- 
latures will convene in seven States, viz.: 
in Alabama next September (not again for 
four years); in Georgia next October; in 
Mississippi, Massachusetts, and Ohio in 
January, 1904; in Louisiana in May, 1904; 
and in Vermont in October, 1904. In each 
of these States it is to be hoped that the 
Suffrage Societies, with the aid and co- 
operation of the National American Asso- 
ciation, will send in a petition that wom- 
en may be enabled to take part in the 
Presidential election of 1904, and will ask 
for a hearing. In the Southern States, 
where there is practically only one na- 
tional party in the field, the conditions 
would seem to be peculiarly favorable for 
the enactment of such a law, and this 
would seem the most important work to 
be done during the coming year. 

The choice of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States is the most im- 
portant form of suffrage ever exercised by 
an American citizen. It decides who 
shall be for four years the chief executive 
officer of 75 million people, with power 
of appointment and removal of tens of 
thousands of officials, with supreme com- 
mand of the army and navy, with the 
mavagement of our foreign relations, and 
the duty of making treaties subject to the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
King of England and the Emperor of Ger- 
many are practically possessed of no 
greater political power than is this sov- 
ereign ruler of a continental nationality 
during his official term. 

Here’ then is an open door to equal suf- 
frage. Once let the women of any State 
take their equal part in this great na- 
tional election, and their complete equal- 
ity is recognized and assured, Without 
change of State or federal constitution, 
without ratification by the individual 
voters—a simple majority of both Houses 
of any Legislature in any State, at any 
time, can confer upon women citizens this 
magnificent privilege, which will carry 
with ita certainty of speedy future con- 
cessions of all minor rights and_privi- 
leges. It is amazing that no concerted 
effort has been made until recently to se- 
cure this right so easily attainable and of 
such transcendent importance. Espe- 
cially is it strange that in States like 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Minnesota, 
where iron-bound constitutional restric- 
tions forbid any exercise whatever of local 
or municipal woman suffrage, and where 
the social conditions make an amendment 
of the State constitution at present almost 
impossible, suffragists allow year after 
year to elapse without any effort to get 
done the only practical thing possible— 
through action by the State Legislature 
conferring presidential suffrage on 
women. 

Among the advantages of this measure 
is the fact that the questions to be decided 
at a national election are purely political. 
No local issues confuse; no vested inter- 
ests conflict. The vexed liquor question 
is not directly involved. Whatever party 





may be in control, the result will be to 
double its numerical majority. In every 
State the dominant party will have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by espous- 
ing the women’s cause. And if, as we be- 
lieve, women avail themselves of the priv- 
ilege as generally as men do, it will for- 
ever settle in the affirmative women’s 
willingness to vote. 

In local elections, the exercise of suf- 
frage inevitably arouses personal jealous- 
ies and creates personal auntagonisms, Nor 
can the majority of women be roused 
from their accustomed passivity. Even 
men, with their life-long habit of voting, 
cannot be fully stirred. But the National 
election is like a trumpet call to action, 
and brings out the largest vote, 

Suffrage in school or municipal elec- 
tions cannot give us a full and fair test of 
the value of equal suffrage or of women’s 
willingness to participate. Suffrage in 
State elections cannot be bad without 
amendments of State constitutions, al- 
ways difficult and usually impossible of 
attainment in face of organized opposi- 
tion. Why not avail ourselves of this 
unique, this Providential opportunity? 
Why not try next winter to secure from 
the State Legislatures what they aad 
only they can grant? 

Henry B. BLACKWELL. 
Chairman Presidential Suffrage Committee. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New YORK, APRIL 28, 1903. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Legislature of New York State ad- 
journed last week on Friday, after a pecu- 
liarly acrimonious winter. From the be- 
ginning of the session three of the Repub- 
lican Senators opposed the administration, 
and later were reénforced by a fourth, 
This, as the parties were nearly evenly 
balanced, gave these men a paramount 
influence over much of the legislation. 
It would be beyond the province of these 
letters to speak of the fierce contests over 
matters of State control. They were of 
great bitterness, affording one more ob- 
ject lesson proving the need of the higher 
intluences that the gentler sex should be 
able to exercise. Of the measures espe- 
cially affecting the women of the State it 
is to be recorded that the bill to abolish 
dower was not permitted to leave the 
Judiciary Committee, and that several 
proposed acts which would have been in- 
imical to the best interests of women 
teachers, were also killed, while a bill to 
give pensions to police matrons became a 
law. It provides that on retirement a 
matron shall receive a pension of not less 
than 25 per cent. or more than 50 per cent, 
of her former salary. 

The Woman’s Republican Association of 
New York State recently held its annual 
meeting at Delmonico’s. The business 
was transacted in the morning session, at 
which reports were read, and officers were 
elected. Mrs. James Griswold Wentz of 
this city was chosen president. At the 
luncheon given in the afternoon, Miss 
Helen Varick Boswell, the first vice-pres- 
ident, introduced the speakers. Mrs, 
Donald McLean made the first address, 
she eulogizing the Republican party, and 
at the close nominating Seth Low for re- 
election as Mayor next fall. She was fol- 
lowed by Judge Meyer, of the Children’s 
Court, who proceeded to show the women 
how useless they were either in nominat- 
ing or in electioneering for any party, by 
telling them that as political workers 
among men they were of no value what- 
ever. He said, as carefully reported from 
his own words: 

The women can be useful to the extent 
of education and the way they apply it. 
The best women can often be more harm- 
ful than useful by substituting sentiment 
for sense. I am in a position fully to 
realize what is wise and unwise work for 
women. Some women absolutely destroy 
the character of women and children by 
mawkish sentimentality. Educate your- 
selves so that you may become competent 
teachers and can talk with accurate 
knowledge of the doctrines which you as- 
sume to spread. Become acquainted with 
women and children; teach them,and leave 
the men alone. With a few exceptions, 
among which I desire to be included, few 
men will listen to a woman’s views of 
politics except out of courtesy. Who says 
he is influenced is only trying to make 
himself agreeable. The average American 
woman knows little or nothing of politics, 
and it isa pity. ‘They can exert a power- 
ful influence among women, for there 
they have a definite thing to work upon. 
Every woman you interest becomes a 
means of inSuence, and there is no higher 
object than for women to educate others 
in the affairs and politics of the nation. 

One would think that, after listening to 
such a statement of cold facts from one of 
the voting sex, the women of that organi- 
zation would have at once passed resolu- 
tions declaring that they would no longer 
hang on to a party of men who do not 
want them, and who think that they are of 
no value politically. They should have pro- 
ceeded to resolve themselves into a Wo- 
man Suffrage organization, declaring that 
they would work for no party unless it is 
pledged to give them that power which 


will alone make their voices or their votes 
of value. 

Despite such discouraging incidents as 
this, there is no doubt that the sentiment 
in favor of political rights for women is 
growing constantly; even the most con- 
servative women are waking up to the 
fact that the ballot alone will give them 
influence and insure to them the power 
they need; each year there are concessions 
to the value and importance of the work 
of women. Columbia University has re- 
cently established a scholarship to be 
called ‘The Margaret Fuller Post-Gradu- 
ate Scholarship in Literature.”’ This is 
to be open only to women, It is a matter 
of congratulation to the admirers of the 
great woman whose name is given to this 
new scholarship, to see how dear her 
memory is growing to the people of this 
country, 





LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. 





FROM THE PALISADES TO NIAGARA. 


One of the most interesting and beauti- 
ful buoklets issued by any large corpora- 
tion is the ‘*Four-Track Series’? N». 31, 
from the General Passenger Department 
of the Boston & Albany Railroad, giving 
the geology, geography and hist ry of the 
region so full of attractions, between New 
York City and Niagara. It is a territory 
noted in the annals of Colonial days and 
in the Revolution, and some of the most 
stirring deeds of those troublous times 
were there enacted. It is a most fertile 
country, watered by lakes and rivers, and 
full of romantic scenery; the matchless 
beauty of the Hudson, with thriving towns 
and cities dotting the shores, the Catskills, 
famed in song and story, the wonderful 
rock formations, the varied scenery of the 
Genessee, the route culminating in the 
majestic Falls of Niagara, al) these are pic- 
tured a d described in a clear and fasci- 
nating manner. Evevu business men famil- 
iar with the route find the book most 
attractive, and no one contemplating a 
trip over the line for the first time 
should fail to secure a copy. The details 
of its contents are too numerous even to 
particularize; but few railroad companies 
in America or Europe possess the oppor- 
tunity to make any so varied. The New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad is 
the lessee of the Boston & Albany, and 
the booklet, as well as over thirty others 
of a similar character, is issued by George 
H. Daniels, general passenger agent. The 
author of this number,. ‘‘Seen from the 
Car,’’ is Charles Barnard, the well-known 
writer. Any one desiring a copy can get 
ic by sending a two-cent stamp to A. S, 
Hanson, G, P. A., Boston, 








WANTED 


Lige agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,’99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, 35000. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


CITY OF BOSTON 


Police Department 











Notice is hereby given that every dog 
three months old or over must be licensed 
annually on or before the thirtieth of 
April. 

Licensed dogs shall wear a collar marked 
with the owner's name and its registered 
number. 

Any person keeping an unlicensed dog 
is liable to a fine of fifteen dollars. 

Applications for dog licenses may be 
made at the several police stations on 
the divisions where the dogs are to be 
kept. 

By order of the Board of Police. 
THOMAS RYAN, Clerk. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at r ble prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATSARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Séo’y. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theat re. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Summer Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MAY 4. 


“No Thoroughfare.” 





CASTLE 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢, 600, 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50¢, 


—— 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


Prices: { 











A native of Chile, havivg spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, w.at she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
havir g a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she i» also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

. Cuba and the Cubans. 

The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthe Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 

Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

- The Four Liberators of South 

America. 

The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OP SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North ana 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sy mpath and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


ing. 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 
NEW LECTURES: 

Folk - Lore of the Toltees and the 
Aztecs. =O 

Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


AD Aken 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
a America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Buston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISNED 1827 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 
Ncean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
properand Longwood. Brookiins 


49 Bromfield St., Bostor. 


TBLEPHONE No. 1873. 


JOHNSON & SMITH 





The Gilman School 


Also Called 
The Cambridge School 


for Girls 
Resident pupils, $1,000, 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Directos, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. OHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 


Subscription, 2% cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ot and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Auicz Stone Buackwe tt, and 
Lucy E. AntHory. For sale at Woman's 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass; 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
PHEBE. 
{To Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, President of the 
Woman's Press Club of New York.) 





BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Among the birds that came in Spring 
In auld lang syne, when I was young, 
Was one that hardly seemed to sing 
The few blithe, simple notes she flung 
From out the nearest leafless tree, 
The darling, welcome, winged elf, 
Who briefly introduced herself— 
“Phebe!” “Phebe!’* “Phebe!” 


She was asmall and modest bird, 

But seemed to prophesy great things, 

Such songs to come, in hers, I heard,— 

She bore a summer on her wings; 

Not rain, nor cloud could make her sad, 
She danced about in restless glee, 

While sunshine made her quite joy-mad ; 
She made the garden round her ring— 
Though this was all that she could sing— 

**Phebe!"’ “Phebe!” ‘“‘Phebe!”’ 


Yet autumn-times we did deplore 
The southward flight of this small Trixy, 
For six long months beheld no more, 
Anywhere short of sunny Dixie. 
Ah, happier at this time, and here, 
As grateful, loving children we, 
(Though some may seem a little old), 
Our bird of promise and good cheer 
Flits not, because of storm and cold,— 
Yet should she plume her wings to flee, 
We'd call her name, so quaint and dear, 
“Phebe!”’ “Phebe!’’ “Phebe!” 
New Rochelle. 





-_- 


WHEN MAY-TIME COMES. 


BY REV. H. B. WARDWELL. 








When May-time comes, the May-flower 
wakes, 
With petals rare, in shady places; 
The wind-flower starts to life and shakes 
Its fairy vase with airy graces. 


When May-time comes, the violets ope 
Their eyes as blue as skies above them; 
And grasses clothe the sunny slope, 
And glad birds sing to birds that love 
them. 


When May-time comes, the streams laugh 
clear, 
And seaward sweeps the rolling river; 
A wave-born music greets the ear, 
And pinions in the bright air quiver. 


When May-time comes, in sun and shower 
The crimson rose unfolds its chalice; 
And fresh leaves opening every hour 
Their beauty weave in leafy palace. 


When May-time comes with sweet control, 
Oh, then, farewell to gloom and sadness! 
Ope the south windows of the soul, 
Let in the life, the hope, the gladness! 
—Zion's Herald. 





THE TRAVELLERS. 


BY MARK A DEWOLFE HOWE. 





They made them ready and we saw them go 
Out of our very lives; 

Yet this world holds them all, 

And soon it must befall 

That we shall know 

How this one fares, how that one thrives; 
And one day—who knows when? 

They shall be with us here again. 


A nother traveller left us late 
W hose life was as the soul of ours; 
A stranger guest went with him to the gate, 
And closed it, breathing back a breath of 
flowers. 
And what the eyes we loved now look upon, 
‘What industries the hands employ, 
In what new speech the tongue hath joy, 
We may not know—until one day, 
And then another, as our toil is done, 
‘The same still guest shall visit us, 
And one by one 
Shall take us by the hand and say, 
“‘Come with me to the country marvellous, 
Where he has dwelt so long beyond your 
sight. 
*T were idle waiting for his own return 
That ne’er shall be; face the perpetual light, 
And with him learn 
W hate’er the heavens unfold of knowledge 
infinite.”’ 
Each after each then shall we rise, 
And follow through the stranger's secret 
gate, 
And we shall ask and hear, beyond surmise, 
What glorious life is his, since desolate 
We stood about the bed 
Where our blind eyes looked down on him 
as dead. 


—_— =e 


Sylvia Milvain’s Fortunes. 


BY ARABELLA ROMILLY. 


Mrs, Milvain sat spinning at her cottage 
door one evening in early summer, Now 
and again she looked with sad eyes on her 
garden, for flowers were almost all the 
aweetness and joy in life left to her now. 

Her life had been sorrow all through; 
now, when she began to hope she might 
be within a measurable distance of the 
end, an acquiescence and a peace had 
come to her, unknown hitherto in her 
stormy life. Something akin to pleasure 


she felt at the growing and thriving of her 
flowers, watching the small shoots work- 
ing through the ground, and the gradual 
unfolding of leaf and bud to flower. Each 
plant was a nursling, each separate plot 
the result of work and economy. And 
Sylvia Milvain often thanked God that, 


though nearly all of earth’s goods had 
been taken from her, still enough had 
been left to make one little garden beauti- 
ful. Her cottage, too, expressed herself; 
she had only three rooms, but these were 
delicate and dainty, though her sitting- 
room was but a cottage kitchen, and the 
walls of her little bed-chamber were 
whitewashed. 

Still, a woman must have something to 
love, and Sylvia, who had had riches with 
sor:ow, now accepted poverty with peace. 

A man walked through the woods which 
surrounded the tiny cottage, and came 
straight up to the wooden gate, and 
looked down the flagged path between its 
candytuft and ivy-leafed geranium, to 
where the fair woman sat at her spinning 
wheel. For fair sbe was, though youth 
had long left her, but age had forgotten 
her, being merciful to some; for age has 
its favorites, and Sylvia was one. She was 
dressed like a Quakeress rather than a 
peasant, in a plain, straight, gray gown; 
a white fichu, folded, showed a white, 
round neck. Her face was absolutely 
white, except for her mouth, which had 
not lost the red of her girlhood, and the 
eyes were calm and large and gray, with 
eyelashes curling upward toward the level 
brows. 

All this the man noted as he stood with 
his hand on the latch, and the slender- 
ness of her figure, and of her arms and 
wrists, as she paused in her spinning to 
look at him. He waited for her to speak, 
and she, being a lonely woman in a cot- 
tage, perhaps had some momentary thrill 
of fear at his approach. 

But he was old, she thought, and she 
saw that he was tired, and it was a long 
way to the nearest village, so Mrs. Mil- 
vain spoke: 

“Do you want to find Westford Lees? 
It is nearly a mile from here.”’ 

“IT am very tired,’’ he said, simply, and 
leaned with his arm on the garden gate. 
He seemed to breathe in the sweetness 
and beauty of the garden, and Mrs, Mil- 
vain waited, wondering whether to bid 
him come in and rest, for he was a very 
tired and worn wayfarer, and she saw on 
his seamed brown face the marks of much 
toil and many sorrows. While Sylvia 
Milvain looked as if she could never grow 
old, the wayfarer looked as if he had 
never been young. ° 
“Will you come in and rest here?’’ she 
said, and went herself to open her gate, 
and he followed her as in a dream. 

She, going on before, could not see the 
expression of his face—surprise succeed- 
ing rapture, and rapture anxiety. But he 
said nothing till they were inside her got- 
tage—a little passage, with a primitive 
wooden staircase on one side of her open 
kitchen door. For it was really a kitchen, 
with stone floor and red brick fireplace 
and oven, and a brick hearth, beside 
which a Persian kitten lay coiled up on a 
sheepskin rug. In contrast to the dresser 
with its willow pattern dishes, its pewter 
plates and mugs, the tall clock, the old 
straight-backed chairs, were the embroid- 
ery'frame, a gold thimble, a rosewood 
workbox lined with blue satin, a pair of 
silver-handled scissors. On the plain, un- 
varnished oak table stood a bow] of flow- 
ers, and at the widely-opened lattice win- 
dows short linen curtains, worked in 
crewels, and wide window seats cushioned 
like sofas. She bade him rest in one 
while she prepared the tea. She realized 
at once that he was not a common way- 
farer; his speech was as her own. Each 
recognized the true position; and he was 
a tired, shabby wanderer of the roads and 
fields. She saw bis eyes turn to her book- 
case beside the fireplace over her table, 
and within reach of her hand when she 
sat in her straight backed arm-chair 

“Ah, that Keats—you—” He stopped 
at her look of surprise. 
Sylvia saw him turning over the leaves 
ofa little first edition of Keats’s poems, 
given her years ago by her first love. She 
sighed; he heard the sigh, and echoed it 
as he replaced the little volume. 

**Do you live all alone here?’’ he asked. 

Strange to say, she did not resent his 
familiarity. 

“] live alone, except for my little ser- 
vant; but I am waiting for my son.”’ 

‘*Your son?”’ 

“Yes, he is away; but he is on his way 
home.” 

‘*‘Where has he been?”’ 

‘“‘Where do all mothers’ sons go now,”’ 


she said, ‘‘and, alas! often stay? My son, 
thank God, is coming home. He has 
done well.’’ 

“That,’’ said the stranger, gravely, ‘‘I 


’ 


can believe.’ 

‘‘Why?”’ she asked. 

The soft blush on her face made her ap- 
pear almost a girl again. 
swer, but rose abruptly. 

‘May I look about your room? You 
have beautiful things. Somehow it seems 
to me you are living here for a whim.” 

“Oh, nota whim! Stern necessity. But 
I have kept a few treasures from my girl 
days. These books—ah! that Keats you 
were looking at was given to me by the 
friend of my youth—so long ago; he used 





He did not an-. 


to read to me. Do you ever read poetry? 
Do you know that poem beginning, ‘In a 
drear nighted December’?”’ 

She set the tea on the oak table. It was 
all set out daintily: the old English ware, 
the lacquer teatray, the cut glass jug of 
milk, the old curved-handled knives, the 
yellow butter in its glass dish, the uncut 
loaf, the honeycomb. The evening sun 
came through the unshaded window, and 
lit up her pretty cottage room. She rose 
and drew the curtain, so that the light 
should not dazzle his tired eyes. 

Allthe while he watched her eagerly 
and wondering: and she poured out the 
tea, and waited on him in her beautiful 
unconventionality. ‘‘He was a stranger, 
and she took him in,’’—that was enough 
for her. 

‘*May I rest here a while?’’ he said, 
when the shadows lengthened and the 
little maid came in and set the room in 
order. 

“Oh, yes,’’ she said, unfalteringly, for a 
strange fancy had risen in her heart and 
drew her to the stranger. 

“Will you go on spinning? It is a rest 
to me to watch you. So few women spin 
now.”’ 

“It was my grandmother’s spinning- 
wheel. She taught me to spin when I was 
achild. Have you no home?” she asked. 

“None. Iam a wanderer on the face of 
the earth; but not like Cain, through 
crime, but because early in my life I lost 
all hope of a home; the woman I! loved 
married.”’ 

Mrs. Milvain’s eyelashes quivered, but 
she did not look up from her spinning. 

‘Could you not find another woman to 
make a home?”’ 

“Tam one of those persons so consti- 
tuted that they love only once, never 
again, and for always.” 

He spoke very quietly and emphati- 
cally, Little Margaret, the maid, coming 
in, Sylvia bade her take her sewing to the 
porch. 

Margaret may have wondered at her 
mistress choosing to sit alone with a way- 
faring man; but as she expressed it to 
her mother afterward, “He looked like 
ove of the gentlefolk dressed up for a 
play.’’ By this she meant some tableaux 
given at the castle the previous Christmas 
—tableaux in which the beautiful and 
mysterious Mrs. Milvain had been urged 
to take a part. The part chosen for her 
had been Evangeline, meeting after long 
years the dying lover of her youth. 

“J am too old and too sad to act in 
tableaux,’’ she had said, ‘and perhaps my 
womanly vanity resents the part of Evan- 
geline in her later days.”’ 

This she told the wayfarer. 

Very gently the wayfarer rose from his 
chair, and he stood before Sylvia, looking 
at the lovely face—lovely still, though the 
sorrows of many years shadowed the eyes 
and hollowed the delicate cheeks. 

‘“*And now he knows all,’’ he said. 
Sylvia rose and put her hands into his. 
‘‘Did you know at once?” she asked. 
“At onee, my love, atonce. And you?’’ 
Sylvia smiled. 

“Even now I can keep se:crets.”’ 

And so her wayfarer came to stay, and 
the latter years of their lives were better 
than the beginning.—Lady’s Realm. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
ON THE THRESHOLD. 


(From the Russian of Tourguwenief.) 

Lo! I behold a huge building. Both 
leaves of the narrow front door are open, 
The inside is dack, impenetrable and 
gloomy. Before the lofty building stands 
a maiden, a Russian girl. 
A frosty wind is blowing; and with its 
cold, dark, deep current, a slow, low 
voice comes from the interior of the 
building. 

**O you who would cross this threshold, 
do you know what awaits you within?” 

‘The maiden answered, “I know.’’ 

“Cold, hunger, hatred, mockery, scorn, 
disgrace, imprisonment, illness, perhaps 
death.”’ 


*“T know.”’ 
**Solitude in the cell.” 
“T know. I am ready. I will bear 


every kind of affliction, every kind of at- 
tack.”’ P 

‘Not from enemies alone, but from 
comrades, from relatives.’ 

‘Yes, from them too.’’ 

‘‘Are you prepared for the sacrifice?’’ 

“re.” 

‘*A sacrifice that will not be remem. 
bered. You may be annihilated. It may 
be that no one will know whose memory 
ought to be honored.” 

“I crave no gratitude, no condolence, 
no fame.”’ 

‘*Are you ready to be a criminal?”’ 

She cast down her eyes. ‘Yes, I am 
ready also to be acriminal.”’ 

For a little while the voice ceased its 
questions. 

‘*‘Do you know,” it recommenced, “that 
you may repent? You may lose your 
faith in that in which you now believe; 





you may see that you are mistaken, and 


that you are sacrificing your youth in 
vain.” 

*] know it, and I want to come in.” 

“Come in!”’ 

The young girl crossed the threshold, 
and dropped the heavy curtain behind 
her. 

“Stupid!’’ said someone outside. 

A voice from another direction an- 
swered, ‘‘Immortal!’’ K. M. 





KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 


The International Kindergarten Union, 
which met recently in Pittsburg, Pa., is a 
federation of seventy kindergarten asso- 
ciations of North America. Mrs. Alice 
Putnam, president of the Association, said 
of the kindergarten on the opening day: 
‘‘America will always need the help of the 
kindergarten. The work, I believe, will 
be carried on by philanthropic persons, 
but will be supported by the public school 
system, as is largely being done at pres- 
ent. In the slums of large cities there are 
scores of children who are unable to get 
into the public school. I think that a 
law is desirable to compel children be- 
tween four and six years to attend the 
kindergarten. . 


A new law in Oklahoma provides that 
any school district having a population of 
2,500 or more may establish kindergartens 
for the training of children from four to 
six years of age. Children attending kin- 
dergarten shall be counted in the school 
census the same as others, and receive an 
apportionment from the school land fund, 
The territorial normal schools shall pre- 
pare teachers for kindergarten work. 


Manual training instruction is to be in- 
troduced in the public schools of Kansas. 


In Milwaukee, Wis., the question of 
abolishing teachers’ long skirts in the 
public schools is under consideration. 
This is not for the purpose of put- 
ting teachers in uniform, but to pre 
vent the distribution of disease germs, It 
is justly claimed that numerous microbes 
are brought into the schoolroom on the 
sweeping skirts of the teachers, and the 
movement to do away with trains is in- 
creasing everywhere, not by school au- 
thorities but by teachers themselves, who, 
like other women, bave found out the 
value of the ankle-long skirt. 

Ever since the adoption by the New 
York Board of Education of the by-law 
making the marriage of a school teacher a 
cause for ‘removal, pressure has been 
brought to bear on the members of the 
board, with the result that the by-law has 
been amended to read as follows: 

No married woman shall be appointed 
to any teaching or supervising position in 
the day public schools unless her husband 
is ineapacitated by physical or mental 
disease from earning a livelihood, or has 
consecutively abandoned her for not less 
than three years prior to the date of her 
appointment; provided that proof satis- 
factory to the Board of City Superintend- 
ents is {urnished to establish such phys- 
ical and mental disability orabandonment. 

The exclusion of married women is a 
gross imjustice, and the new clause is a 
distinet recognition of the vicious prin- 
ciple that appointments to educational 
positions are to be governed not by the 
applieant’s ability as a teacher, but by her 
real or supposed poverty. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINNESOTA. 


Senator Wilson has secured the passage 
of a bill providing for the establishment 
of areformatory for women, with an ap- 
propriation of 35,000. 

Women are working bard to have the 
age of protection for girls raised from six- 
teen to eighteen years. 

Two bills have been introduced by Sen- 
ator Eberhait for the protection of ani- 
mals, One provides that pvlice officers 
may take animals exposed and suffering 
to a livery barn, the other that it shall be 
a misdemeanor for clipped horses to be 
left exposed to the cold. 





———- ? a 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, APRIL 23, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

At the monthly meeting of the Rhode 
Island W. S. A., held in Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
Providence, April 16, Mrs. I. C. Manches- 
ter, delegate from this State to the Na- 
tional Convention in New Orleans, after 
giving a resumé of the general features of 
the Convention, entertained the audience 
with a highly interesting paper descrip- 
tive of the quaint but beautiful old city— 
its fine residences, and beautiful gardens 
all abloom, while here in the North the 
flowers had not begun their struggle for 
an awakening; gardens which gave abun- 
dantly of their treasures to the members 
of the Convention; its hospitable homes; 
its cemeteries, churches, and public build- 
ings, not forgetting the tempting and 





unique display of its markets. Mrs. Man- 





—_—— 


chester’s lecture attested not only her 
faithfulness as a delegate, but her ability 
to bring home to those unable to attend 
the Convention something of its enthusj- 
asm, as well as delightfully graphic word. 
pictures of the beautiful and hospitable 
city that had opened its doors in hearty 
welcome to this gathering. A. M. J, 





NEW YORE. 
The president of New York, Mrs. Ellg 
Hawley Crossett, writes: 


“Rev. Anna H. Shaw has been engaged 
to speak in our State from May 7 to June 
8. Every organized county is urged to 
hold its annual convention on some day 
and evening during these weeks, and to 
correspond at once with the State organi. 
zation chairman in regard to securing 
Miss Shaw. Many have already done so, 
We hope to hold meetings in 24 counties 
of the State. 

“We offer again to assist any one who 
will try to organize a new club. Let all 
our loyal workers endeavor to help, so 
that we may increase our strength by 
gaining many new clubs and members,” 

ORGANIZATION REPORT. 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, a member 
of the organization committee, arranged a 
series of meetings for its chairman during 
the week of March 9th. 

On the afternoon of the 10th, there was 
a meeting of the Brooklyn W. S. A. in 
Mrs, Chapman’s parlors. It has been re- 
ported in the JouRNAL. A substantial 
collection was taken for organization 
work, 

On the same evening Mrs. Chapman and 
the organization chairman attended an 
enthusiastic meeting of the Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton League at the home of Mrs, 
Orion White. The president, Mrs. Oreola 
Williams Haskell, filled the chair admir- 
ably, presiding with rare grace, always 
saying the right word iu the right place, 
The large parlor was full, and some sat on 
the stairs. The speakers were Miss Mary 
G. Hay, Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, Mrs. 
Mariana W. Chapman, and Harriet May 
Mills. There were excellent music, reci- 
tations, and refreshments. The Stanton 
League is a most flourishing society, ably 
officered. It was pleasant to meet a num- 
ber of old friends, including our State 
treasurer, Miss Ida A. Craft, who is one of 
our most unremitting and disinterested 
workers. Mrs. Martha A. Williams, the 
president of Kings County, was also pres- 
ent. A number of new members were 
secured, 

On the 11th, Mrs. Chapman and the 
chairman spent the day at Central Valley, 
the guests of Mrs. Grace Stoughton and 
her sister, Mrs. Ferguson. A meeting 
was held in their parlors, and a club 
formed with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Grace Stoughton; secretary, 
Mrs. Effie Ferguson; treasurer, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Cole. The new club starts with a 
good membership and a fine corps of 
officers. It is the first in Orange County. 

On the 13th, we had a beautiful day at 
Port Washington. We were the guests at 
dinner of Miss Anna Willetts at her beau- 
tiful place, Homewood. The club met in 
the parlors of one of its members. Re- 
freshments were served. The school 
meetings and tax suffrage were discussed. 
The president, Mrs. Mott, presided, ac- 
companying us from the city, where she 
was staying temporarily. 

CLUB REPORTS. 

Friendship.—The president, Mrs. Fries, 
reports an increase in membership and a 
gain in sentiment. The Anthony celebra- 
tion by the Anna Shaw Club was a great 
success. ; 

Binghamton.—The secretary, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, writes that many new members 
were secured at the recent conference ad- 
dressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw. An en- 
thusiastic club meeting has been held. A 
paper was given by Mr. A. M. Sperry, 4 
lawyer of the city, upon Queen Elizabeth. 
A lively discussion followed. 

Elmira.—It is cheerful to learn through 
Rev. Annis F. Eastman that the club re- 
organized at the conference in February 
has held a good meeting. Dr. Jessie L. 
Herrick has accepted the office of perma- 
nent president for the year. 

Buffalo.—The club has been active in 
many ways since the State convention. In 
February, Rev. Ida C. Hultin addressed a 
fine audience in the Universalist Church. 
She also spoke before the largest meeting 
the club has ever had. Six new members 
were added. It was voted to send $25 t6 
the New Hampshire campaign in honor of 
Miss Anthony’s birthday. At the March 
meeting, Mrs. Lewis, the treasurer, re 
ported $99.30 in the treasury. 

Hamburg.—The entbusiastic president, 
Mrs. Ada W. Kendall, says the’ P, E. Club 
is growing. It met on the 11th, at the 
home of Mrs. Burton Fish, one of the 
members of the Hamburg School Board, 
actively interested in suffrage and educa 
tional work. Additions were made to the 
membership, and many outsiders ex- 
pressed interest. The president, Mrs. 
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Frederick W. Kendall, read “Mrs. Dooley 
on Women’s Clubs,”’ a paraphrase on the 
Dooley papers, which she recently con- 
tributed to a newspaper issued by the 
Buffalo clubs. The Hamburg W. C. T. U. 
jnvited the P. E. Club to take charge of 
the April program. The meeting was 
held at the home of Dr. Paxon, April 9. 
Mrs. Henry Meatyard and Mrs. Frederick 
w. Kendall had charge of the program, 
which included a debate on suffrage led 
by Mrs. Kendall and Miss Clara Van 
Duzee. 

Lawton Station.—The secretary, Mrs. 
Clara Willett, sends an excellent report of 
the Anthony meeting at the home of Mrs. 
Anne B. Taylor. ‘There were conundrums, 
music, and readings, followed by an auc- 
tion sale of lunch-boxes containing lunch 
for two persons. A good sum was real- 
ized, five dollars being sent to Miss An- 
thony. Mrs. Clara Sisson read an original 
yalentine to Miss Anthony. The club is 
divided into sections under the heads of 
politics, social problems, foreign news, 
general news, etc. This plan works ad- 
mirably. 

Tne Bedford League’s meetings have 
been reported in the JouRNAL. At the 
business meeting held at the home of Drs. 
Turton and Sisson, it was voted to offer a 
prize for the best essay on woman suf- 
frage by a member of the graduating 
classes of the two grammar schools in 
that section of the city. Mrs. Mattie S. 
Ruddell presented the League with $12, 
the proceeds of an entertainment given by 
her and her friends the previous week. 
Four new members were received. 

The Bushwick club has 90 members, 
Its meetings have been reported in the 
JOURNAL, 

The Flatbush club met at the home of 
Madame Van Norman. There were music, 
addresses by Hon. ©. M. Bassett and Mrs. 
Cora Wells Trow, and refreshments. 

Nunda.—Nunda celebrated Miss An- 
thony’s birthday. A short sketch of her 
was read, quotations were given, and a 
collection taken for the work. Mrs. Met- 
calf reports that a heavy storm and al- 
most impassable roads prevented a large 
attendance, 

Oneida.—The Civics Club is holding en- 
thusiastic meetings, and adding new mem- 
bers. Mrs, Nellie A. Moot, the corre- 
sponding secretary, sends a fine report of 
the Anthony meeting, at the home of the 
president, Mrs. M. A. Tower. There were 
fifty present. Incidents in Miss Anthony’s 
life were given, a poem dedicated to her 
was read, Dr. Lavinia R. Davis reported 
the hearing on the tax bill, and excellent 
music was rendered by Mrs. Potter and 
Mrs. Leggitt. Dainty refreshments were 
served at the close. 

Geneva had a lecture from Mrs. Flor- 
ence Howe Hall. 

Phelps is very much alive, reports the 
secretary, Mrs. McKinney. The Anthony 
celebration, at the home of Miss Whiting, 
was well attended. Sketches, quotations, 
and a selection from the WomaAn’s JouR- 
NAL in regard to Miss Anthony were read. 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw gave her lecture, ‘The 
Fate of Republics,’’ in March. Several 
new members have been added. The pro- 
gram has been varied, including parlia- 
mentary drills, the history of woman suf- 
frage, etc. 

Glens Falls.—The club met recently at 
the Methodist Church, and was addressed 
by the pastor, a strong suffragist. 

Wycming.—Mrs. Brooks, the president, 
reports a pleasant meeting of the Susan 
Look Avery Club. A paper on Manual 
Training by Miss Waldron was followed 
by a lively discussion. A letter from Mrs. 
Avery was read, recitations were given by 
little Jeannette King and George Brooks, 
Mrs, Eastman read a carefully prepared 
paper on Newspapers, and quotations 
were given in response to roll-call. Ata 
meeting held at the home of the presi- 
dent, the husbands were invited. As 
many as fifty members and friends were 
present. A number of the men joined the 
club, which now has eighty members—a 
splendid showing! : 

THE INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Haskell, the chairman, is doing 
fine work among the working girls’ clubs 
of Brooklyn. She is addressing them in 
turn, and showing them the advantages of 
the ballot for working women, 

THE STATE GRANGE, 

Through Senator Ambler’s intercession, 
the convention of the State Grange in Syr- 
acuse gave ten minutes to the chairman 
of the organization committee to present 
our question. We were received most 
Cordially by the grand master. A mem- 
ber told us that there were now 78,000 
members in the State society, and that 90 
per cent. of these favored woman suffrage. 
We urged them to pass resolutions in 
favor of the tax bill. 

DISCUSSION AT SALAMANCA. 

Mrs, Banton sends us an account of a 
discussion upon women in trades and pro- 
fessions held in connection with the West- 
ern Federation meeting. The Methodist 
Church was crowded, and much interest 
was aroused. The decision of the judges 





that men had been crowded out by wom- 

en in the professions and trades has creat- 

ed much feeling, and has set everyone 

talking. HARRIET May MILL. 
BROOKLYN. 

The monthly meeting of the Brooklyn 
W. S. A. was held April 21, at the home 
of Mrs. Andrew J. Perry. 

Mrs. Isaac Funk and Miss Myrtis Fish 
were elected members. Mrs. Chapman 
gave a report of the National Convention 
at New Orleans. Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood 
spoke on Individual Efforts toward Gen- 
eral Results. 

The general subject was Municipal Gov- 
ernment. Mrs. Lillian W. Betts spoke on 
the Opportunities of the Woman’s Muni- 
cipal League in Brooklyn. She outlined 
the work of the Municipal League, which 
is to know something of the poor of the 
neighborhood with the object of bettering 
their condition. She passed around pho- 
tographs of schools and tenement-houses, 
and described graphically the conditions 
which exist, closing with an earnest ap- 
peal for more workers, 

Resolutions of protest were sent to Sen- 
ator Marshall and the press in regard to 


holding in committee the bill to allow | 


tax-paying women in third-class cities 
to vote. JULIA HIcks. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS, CASSEY COLLINS, 


A strong, loving, earnest soul has gone 
beyond. Mrs. Mary Cassey Collins of 
Mukwonago, member of our Equal Suf- 
frage Society since its organization 22 
years ago, died March 2, aged 76 years, 
Born in Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1826, she 
came to this country when eight years 
old, and very early in life began the strug- 
gle for a livelihood. 

Starting life’s battle with inherited in- 
telligence and love of learning, although 
her opportunities for schooling were lim- 
ited, her learning was far in advance of 
the average. 

In her girlhood she came in contact with 
much of the anti-slavery agitation in New 
England, and the earnest speaking which 
she heard helped to broaden a naturally 
broad mind. Physically timid, she was 
mentally bold, and as a reformer, she was 
in advance of reforms. 

One of the first things I can remember 
about her thoughts was that she wanted 
women to vote. 

Our home, humble as it was, was al- 
ways open to thinkers and doers in life’s 
battle, and many a speaker received a 
hearty welcome there and helped to in- 
crease our mother’s interest in the world’s 
work and thought. Few lives know so 
much of privation and suffering as hers 
knew, yet there are few people who are 
always so cheery as she was. She lived 
above the nagging small worries of life. 
She was wonderfully just in her estimate 
of character and motives, and very chari- 
table in her judgments. A few days be- 
fore her death she said: ‘‘If people were 
only as tender and pitiful to moral weak- 
ness as they are to physical weakness, 
how good it would be!”’ 

It was fitting that a woman should 
preach the funeral sermon for one who 
had been a life-long worker for women. 
Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale preached a 
strong, earnest sermon, asking tbat the 
earnestness of that life gone on, should 
help others to live just as earnestly for 
the good of the world. 

Two days before Mrs. Collins’s death, 
Mrs. Emily Camp died. She was another 
member of the Muk wonago Equal Suffrage 
Society since its organization. Mrs. Camp 
had lived in Mukwonago 64 years and 
Mrs. Collins 44 years, and during these 
long years these two had been warm 
friends. 

They were two of the little band of suf- 
fragists who met at Mrs. Esther P. Blood’s 
eight or nine years ago and went from 
there to the polls to offer their votes, in 
order to test the right of women to vote 
at a general election which elected State 
and County Superintendents of Public In- 
struction. The past year the State At- 
torney decided that women had the right 
to vote for State and County Superintend- 
ents and also upon the educational 
amendment to the State Constitution: 
Mrs. Collins and Mrs. Camp were unable 
to go to vote because of failing health; 
they had done their splendid work for the 
franchise in past years; but all over the 
State women rallied to the polls and cast 
a splendid vote. 

ALURA COLLINS HOLLISTER. 

Dodge’s Corners, Wis. 








Large, Pleasant Rooms 
AND 
EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 


MAY BE OBTAINED AT 


467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Near College Grounds 


‘ post-office was a sure indication of the steady commercial growth of Warren. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Assoviation. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, R. chester N. Y. 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
160 Bay 3ist St., Bensonhurst, N.Y. 3 Park Street, Boston, Maas. 
Vice-President at-Large. Kev ANNA H. SHAW, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M GoRDON, 1400 Prytania St , New Orleans, La. 
Auditors Miss LAURA CLAY. 191 N. Mill St., Lexington. Ky. 
* | Mra. MARY J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St., Des Moines, Iowa 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WAaRKEN, OGIO. 








STANDING COMMITTEES. 
libraries. 
Mrs. Ids Porter Boyer, Chairman, Columbia, Pa. 
Miss Florence Spoffurd, 1621 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, I41 West #ist St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Program. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. ex-officio, 
160 Bay 3ist St , Bensonhurst, N. Y. 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., 
New Orleans, La. 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, 6 Marlborough 8t., 
oston, Mass 
Miss L:ura A Gregg, 622 Paxton BI’k,Omaha, Neb. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 717 Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 


Finance. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 
622 Paxton Bluck,Omaha Neb. 
Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security Trust Bui ding, 
Rocht ster, ¥ . A 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masenic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Literature. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 


Congressional Work. 


Mrs. Rachel Fuster Avery, Chairman, 
4069 P. -welton Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Harriet gt Upten, Warren, Ohiv. 
Mrs. Virginia M. Shafr th, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. John D. Henderson, Washington, D. C. 


wage 160 Bay 31st St., Bensonburst, N. Y. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Duukirk, N. Y. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth St., 
tKnrolment,. Brookline, Mass. 


Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer. Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326. Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J. 


Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave., 
Brookly«, N. Y. 


Federal Suffrage 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, Ky. 
Presideutial suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 


Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St , 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railroad Rates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York Ci.y, N. Y. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 
Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Childrep. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley. 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Legislation for Civil Rights. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
Convention Press Work. 
Mrs. Kilnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Uptoa, Warren, Obio. 


HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


In its report of a recent program of the Warren Political Equality Club, the War- 
ren Tribune said: 

‘Mrs. Newton Strain’s description of the conduct of business in the local post- 
office was not only a revelation to most of her audience, but it was one of the best 
topics ever presented at the club, Mrs. Strain said the increase of business in the 
From 
March, 1901, to March, 1902, the business increased 33,000; from March, 1902 to 1903, 
nearly $5,000, or about $8,000 in the past two years. Only an additional $10,000 worth 
of business would be required to make Warren a first-class office. There is rejoicing 
among the employees of the office every time a new industry or business enterprise is 
established, and the announcement that the headquarters of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association were to be moved to Warren, was hailed with delight. 
Forty pouches of mail and fifty tie sacks are received daily, and forty pouches are 
sent out."’ 

The mail of our organization which will pass through the Warren office will be 
well taken care of, 


Increase of Membership. 


Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
With power to chovuse her committee. 


Church Work. 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitra ion, 


In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Council of Women.) 


Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 








Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, President of the Tuiedo (O.) W. 8. A., who was a delegate to 
the New Orleans Convention, went afterwards to Dallas, Tex. On April 9 she ad- 
dressed fifty representative women of the Dallas Women’s Clubs at a social entertain- 
ment given by Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Calloway, of Colonial Hill (Mr. Calloway is one of 
the editorial staff of the Dallas and Galveston News, one of the most influential news- 
papers of the Southwest) on ‘‘The Personal andProperty Rights of Married Women.” 
After a review of the common law, and portions thereof not yet repealed, amendments 
in various States were quoted. A general discussion of instructive interest followed, 
in which Texas laws were explained by gentlemen present, showing the wrongs re- 
sulting from ignorance and from inequality. Mrs. Segur says thinking women of 
Texas see the need of woman school suffrage, and propose to work to obtain it. This 
is good news. The presence of the family of Mr. John Finnegan in Houston, Tex., is 
sure to result in an awakening there, for Mr. Finnegan is as devoted a suffragist as are 
his charming daughters, who were with us at New Orleans. Mr. Finnegan heard Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton make a woman suffrage speech long ago, when women would not 
go to hear a woman speak in public, and when only men listened to the famous 
leader’s words, and he has been interested in the cause ever since. Mr. Finnegan 
made arrangements for a public meeting for Mrs. Catt after the New Orleans Con- 
vention, and we have heard that that meeting was largely attended and was a most 
pronounced success, 


Readers of this Column will be saddened by the news of the sudden death of Mrs. 
Ellen Sulley Fray, of Toledo, which occurred unexpectedly last week. Mrs. Fray has 
been a familiar figure at National Conventions for many years. She was present at 
the adjourned meeting of the Seneca Falls Convention, held in Rochester. She was a 
little girl, but was so impressed by the speeches that she commenced at once to read 
the Bible to see if there was anything in it which would prevent her from being a 
woman suffragist and a Christian at the same time. This rather remarkable compari- 
son was suggested to her childish mind by her father, who attended the meetings, and 
who was opposed to woman suffrage on ‘‘Bible grounds.”’ 








Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, wiv is the present chairman of our National Commit- 
tee on Congressional Work, was a Warren visitor this week. Mrs. Avery and her 
daughters, Rose and Julia, stopped off en route to Greeley, Col. On their return 
they will visit in Chicago, and if Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch and the other 
Chicago suffragists get as much help from the visit as Warren suffragists did, the trip 
will have been very beneficial to the suffrage cause. They will also visit Miss An- 
thony at Rochester. Both of Mrs. Avery’s daughters are devoted little suffrage 
workers, and for several years these children (though the elder is but thirteen) have 
held an annual fair in their mother’s parlor, where they have sold articles manufac- 
tured by their own clever fingers, for the benefit of the woman suffrage cause. A 
contribution of $14.62 for the New Hampshire campaign was received from them as 
part proceeds of their last fair. While in Warren, Miss Rose and Mrs. Upton had an 
earnest conference on suffrage work, and the result is that the former has decided to 
begin now to write letters to suffragists, asking them to make something for future 
sales. But instead of holding the fair in Philadelphia, as has been their custom, the 
children are going to send these articles to Washington for the sales table at our next 
Convention, and Miss Rose will be present at the Convention and take part charge of 
the sales table. Julia is said to be a famous little saleswoman, and it is to be hoped 
that she, too, may be on hand to help dispose of the attractive stock which is sure to 
be gathered. Prominent suffragists may expect to be called upon for photographs, 
autographs, etc., and any of the friends who wish to write to Mrs. Avery’s children, 
without waiting to be called upon, may address Rose Foster Avery at Somerton, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the summer, and at 4069 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia, for the 
winter. 

The Warren P. E. Club gave a reception to Mrs. Avery, at which both Mrs. Upton 
and Mrs. Avery propounded good suffrage doctrine. Mrs. Avery’s address was very 
effective, and she seemed to be particularly fortunate in putting before the individual 
her own personal duty towards the cause. The local treasurer reported the morning 
after the reception that she had so many telephone calls from members who wished to 
pay their dues, and from new people who wished to join, that it was impossible for 
her to get her housework done. The newspapers noticed Mrs. Avery’s visit very 
generally, and the day after the reception one of the Warren papers, the Daily Tribune, 
devoted its entire editorial column to the ‘‘Gains of Woman Suffrage,’’ while a column 
on the first page was given to the reception. This paper, by the way, has a woman 
for its treasurer, Mrs. Zell P. Hart, one of the best suffragists in Ohio, and its former 
editor, Mr. W. C. Deming, now of Wyoming, is the man who introduced the recent 
woman suffrage resolution into the Wyoming Legislature. The present editor, Mr. 
T. H. Deming, is likewise on our side. 





On Sunday, April 18, Winifred H. Cooley, the daughter of Ida Husted Harper, 
talked on the justice of woman suffrage and its results in the enfranchised States 
before Rev. Herman Randall’s class, This class is composed of fifty or sixty members 
of the Baptist Church. Her audience applauded her at the close—this, tov, in a 
close communion Baptist Church on Sunday. A discussion followed, and the chair- 
man said that all fair-minded men favored this movement, and that only politicians 
and liquor men opposed it. 


The Michigan Equal Suffrage Association has issued a leaflet of Opinions of 
Eminent Men of Michigan on Woman Suffrage. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 





National Committee on Local Arrangements | 





Mrs. Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapoli», Minn. | 


Boston, Mass. | 


| 
| 





FORM 0} SEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the carse of equal rights than by assisting 
he woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 


tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published tn 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement of the paper, and the promotiog 
of the principles which it advocates. 


—__—___ 

















Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 630 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


0@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
referance, 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioao regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $3.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: ‘It gives me news that I cap 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York 


Bounp VoLumgEs or THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will] furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 





CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New pagans points eve 





Wednesday via Chicago, Co 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mor day 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A.. Chica; o Il. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !saflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M° 
W.S. A., 6 Marlborough S8t., Boston, Mass 


orado Springs an 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMN. 


The Lucretia Mott Fellowship, bestowed 
annually upon a young woman of the 
graduating class by the life-members of 
the Somerville Literary Society of Swarth- 
more College, bas this year been awarded 
to Annie Ross, of Flushing, L. I. Ina 
recent contest open to members of the 
junior class of Swarthmore, for the Sproul 
prizes, the contestants were three young 
men and two young women. First place 
was awarded to Anna L. Curtis, of New 
York, whose oration was a plea for the 
ballot for women. Second place was 
given to Harold Mowery, of Pennsylvania, 


The Wellesley-Vassar debate, held at 
Vassar College on the evening of April 25, 
was won by Vassar, which supported the 
affirmative side of the question, ‘‘Resolved, 
That Economically it is Not Advantageous 
for the United States to Possess Territory 
in the Tropics.’’ It is worthy of notice 
that of the six picked students from these 
two Eastern colleges for women, four are 
from beyond the Mississippi. 


An interesting feature of the out-of- 
door life at Vassar is the Wake Robin 
Club, made up of all the students who 
know or care to know about birds. The 
girls, under leaders, either faculty or stu- 
dents familiar with bird life, go out early 
in the morning to study the ways and 
songs of the different birds about the 
campus. Every spring the club is enter- 
tained for a day’s outing by Mr. John 
Burrows at his delightful mountain home, 
Slabsides. Mr. Burroughs is a great 
friend to the college, and is much inter- 
ested in the Wake Robin Club. 


The prize of $1,000 offered last year by 
the Association for maintaining the Amer- 
ican Woman’s Table at the Zoological 
Station at Naples, has been awarded to 
Miss Florence K. Sabin of Denver, Col. 
It was given for the best thesis embody- 
ing new observations and new conclusions 
based on independent laboratory research, 
Miss Sabin graduated from Smith College 
in 1893. 

Interesting facts about college girls in 
Kentucky are given this week in our 
State Correspondence from that State. 


Miss Kate Gordon, of Oshkosh, Wis, a 
graduate of the University of Chicago, 
has won th? Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz competitive contest prize, a 
year’s free tuition in any European school 
the winner may select. 

Senator Hanna, in his recent address to 
the students of the Ohio State University 
at Columbus, said: 

“It is an encouraging sign of our devel- 
opment that young women find vocations 
suitable to them. I! admire them. But, 
above all, I have more confidence in them 
than in boys. ‘They are more industrious, 
more efficient, and a good deal safer.” * 

Aad yet Senator Hanna is not willing to 
trust them with the ballot. 


Fifty post-graduate students, including 
five women, are preparing to take the 
examinations for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at Columbia University. 


May | marks the time limit of the Sar- 
gent prize competitivn for the best met- 
rical translation of one of Horace’s odes 
by a graduate or undergraduate of Har- 
vard or Radcliffe. The Boston Transcript 
says: ‘The girls’ college bas had so fair 
a share of the prizes of late that there is 
always the feeling that the award may 
come to Fay House. The first Radcliffe 
student to take the honor was Miss Helen 
Leah Reed, °90, whose recent volume, 
‘Brenda’s Cousin at Radcliffe,’ pleasantly 
links her name for all time with this in- 
stitution, inasmuch as she is the first to 
celebrate it in literature. The next 
prize-winner was Mary Foster-Herrick, 
who was successful in 92. Two years 
ago Norma Rose Waterbury, 1904, was 
the lucky one.”’ Considering how much 
more numerous the graduates and under- 
gradates of Harvard are than those of 
Radcliffe, it is the more remarkable that 
this prize should so often have been won 

by a young woman. 

At the afinual meeting of the Radcliffe 
Christian Association the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Martha T. 
Fiske, 1902; vice president, Mary S. Wy- 
man, 1904; recording secretary, Marion A. 
Kendall, 1905; corresponding secretary, 
Jane B. Wilson, 1905; treasurer, Florence 

H. French, 1906. 

The women students of the University 
of Chicago have joined the Consumers’ 
League in its fight against child-labor. 
The Woman's Union of the University 
has joined the Chicago section of the 
League and voted to send a delegate to 


the Exhibition Committee of the Munici- 
pal Art Exhibit. All factories that em- 
ploy child-labor are placed on the black 
list, and no member of the union will use 
any of the products of the black listed 
firms. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The Denver Woman’s Press Club is 
nothing if not original. It lately gave a 
woman of letters visiting Denver a large 
reception, at which the supper tables 
were spread with newspapers fringed and 
cut in artistic patterns, the dishes were 
paper, and the cups tin. Wienerwursts, 
cheese, pickles, rye bread and coffee were 
prominent among the refreshments, these 
being articles of diet supposed to be most 
affected by writers. Bulletins were post- 
ed up giving the latest news about the va- 
rious guests of the evening, some items 
being news to the principals themselves. 
The waitresses wore aprous and caps of 
newspapers. 

Incorporation papers have been filed 
for the Chicago Daily Bulletin, a one-cent 
afternoon newspaper, which will be owned 
and edited by women. It is said the en- 
tire $100,000 of capital stock has been 
taken. Dr. M. E. Bowen will be manag- 
ing editor, Dr. Frances Dickinson busi- 
ness manager, and Mrs. Alice S. Blount 
editorial writer. The first issue will ap- 
pear May 15. There will be but one edi- 
tion, and that at five o’clock. 


The Boston Woman’s Press Club will 
meet at the home of Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, 65 Pleasant St., Dorchester, on 
Tuesday, May 5, at 4 P. M. Subject, 
“The Syndicate as a Literary Market.”’ 
The club will also consider the question 
of joining the General Federation. 


Miss Marion H. Brazier, of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association and of 
several other organizations, has been se- 
lected to make acollection of photographs 
of men and women who are lineally de- 
scended from Revolutionary soldiers. 
These are to adorn the walls of the pro- 
posed building in fac-simile of Indepen- 
dence Hall at the St. Louis Fair. It isa 
formidable task, but Miss Brazier’s wide 
acquaintance among the patriotic soci- 
eties will aid her greatly. After cover- 
ing the Eastern States, she will collect 
from the others. Any further information 
may be obtained by addressing her at 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KENTUCKY. 


The young women attending the Ken- 
tucky State College are at last enjoying 
the fruits of the efforts of women to have 
the Legislature provide a dormitory for 
them. Years ago the trustees built dor- 
mitories for the young men who, as coun- 
ty appointees, were entitled to certain 
pecuniary advantages in the college; but 
there were no funds in the treasury which 
the trustees did not prefer to use for other 
purposes than to build dormitories for 





THROUGH EXPRESS SERVICE 
SPRINGFIELD LINE. 


Leave Boston : 





A.M, NOON P.M. P. M. 
9.00 12.00 4.00 1115 
Arrive in New York: 
P.M. P. M. P. M. A.M. 
| 3.30 5.40 10.00 6.15 





Parlor Cars on Day Trains, 
| Sleepers on Night Trains. 
| Dining Car on 4.00 Pp. m. Trains. 
Through Coaches on All Trains. 


THE 
POINTS 


Of Excellence in a 


Railway Journey 
are.... 


GOOD ROADBEDS 

PAST SCHEDULES 
COMFORTABLE COACHES 
PALATIAL SLEEPERS 

EFFICIENT DINING CAR SERVICE 


And these are some of the 
Pointsjin which the 


Bosion & Albany R.R. 


Luxurious Travel 
WESTBOUND 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 
LINES 


Take their Patrons 
between 


NEW ENGLAND 


AND THE 











West. 





Excels in its train service from Boston 
and the New England Territory to the 


WEST 





Boston, Telephone Boston 1611. 


GFATS IN PARLOR CARS, or berths in Sleeping Cars, may be reserved on 
application to Sleeping Car Agent, Boston & Albany Railroad, South Station, 
Telephone Oxford 957; or J. L. White, City Passenger Agent, 366 Washington Street, 


Through the Famous 
ALBANY GATEWAY 
which is always open. 

















women who were formerly opposed to 
equal rights: 
WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE, 


The ballot? But why should we want it? 
Have we not all the influence we need? 
’T would but multiply words without wisdom, 

And deception, malice, and greed. 
There’d be just the same hanker for office, 
The same buying votes by the ‘‘fair’’; 
There’d be envy, and lying and cheating— 

Instead of but one vote, a pair. 
So I've said to the woman’s rights woman, 
And from signing petitions have hid; 
I didn’t want rights nor the ballot, 
And [ envied not any who did. 
But this year [’ve altered my diction, 
As the rum anaconda appears, 
With his brutal head—liceuse—uplifted, 
While demons lang): out at our fears. 
“Prohibition’s imperfect!’’ they tell us. 
Who’s to blame save the ones that don’t 
care? 
Those who ruin the soul with the body, 
And challenge us: ‘‘Hinder who dare! 
Let the women in meeting keep silence, 
Rock the cradle and darn up our socks; 
She must not be smirched by the ballot, 
For nothing like polities crocks.” 

True for you who are wise from experience! 
There is room at the polls for a‘‘scrub’’; 
You have need of athorough bhouse-cleaning, 

But don’t wantit; ah, ‘there is the rub.’’ 
[t’s the mothers and sisters who suffer, 

The wife’s broken heart that despairs ; 
For they cannot work out their salvation, 

Nor tear up the enemy's lairs. 

Yes, sisters, and wives, and sad mothers, 
Our “rights’’ are down-trodden in gore; 
We must use sharper weapons than silence, 

Do some other work than implore. 
If the men don’t know better than ‘‘license,”’ 
And won’t let their wives tell them at home, 
Played out is th’ apostie’s injuaction, 
And the time for our ballot has come. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES 


Boston.— The P. E. Club: on Thursday 
evening of last week gave a sale at No. 6 
Marlborough Street, which was a decided 
social and financial success. The tables 
were presided over by committees of the 
members, and were devuted to fancy 





the young women county appointees. 
Unless the LegisJature would make a spe- 
cial grant, no such building could be pro- 
vided. Therefore, in 1900, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, with the 
aid of the Equal Rights Association, se- 
cured from the General Assembly an 
appropriation of 330,000. The trustees 
did not think the sum sufficient, and in 
1902 another appropriation of $30,000 was 
secured. With this a valuable lot has 
been purchased. It has upon it a large 
house, which ultimately will be torn 
down, but which is now occupied by 
about twenty-five women students. The 
wings of the new edifice are being built on 
either side of the present house, which 
will be allowed to stand until after the 
Summer School of the College, when, ac- 
cording to the plan proposed, it will be 
torn down, the new centre built, and the 
whole College Home for Women made 
ready for the fall semester. 
LAURA CLAY. 

Lexington, Ky. 


—— BPO" 


VERMONT. 





The Vermont Legislature lately refused 
to let women vote in the referendum on 
the question whether license should be sub- 
stituted for the prohibition law that had 
prevailed in that State for half a century. 
The women used their “indirect influ- 
ence,” but without success. The male 
voters, by avery narrow majority, decided 
for license. The result has converted a 
large number of men and women in Ver- 
mont to equal suffrage. The Mvotpelier 
Watchman, hitherto the bitterest oppo- 
nent of equal suffrage among all the news- 
papers in the State, publishes the follow- 
ing poem, written by a Vermont girl who 
has been @ missionary in Bulgaria. It 


work, cake, caudy, aprons and patriotic 
emblems. Photographs of the officers 
were on sale, aud were in great demand. 
Madame DeAngelais, a fortune-teller, was 
a source of much amusement, while the 
members and their friends gave delight- 
ful vocal and instrumental music. Miss 
Blanche Hager, of the Curry School of 
Expression, gave several readings which 
elicited hearty applause. The Club net- 
ted about $40. The annual meeting for 
reélection of officers. will be held April 
20. F. A. K. 


Crty Potnt.—The attendance at the 
March and April meetings demonstrated 
that the interest im the League is still 
active, about two hundred persons being 
present at each meeting. At the first Mr. 
Crawiord, retired ebaplain U. S. Navy, 
spoke on ‘Our navy and what it has won.”’ 
This topic appealed especially to our male 
members, who were not satisfied to hear 
themselves, but each brought one or more 
friends, while six members acted as hosts, 
dispensing the refreshments. Mrs. Hooker 
rendered several svlos in her usual pleas- 
ing manner. A new member was admitted. 
At the second meeting a Suffrage Forum 
was presented by members of the League, 
assisted by Misses Abbie M. Evans and 
Edith B. Arey, and Mr. G. Ward Boland, 
each rendering bis or her part in a very 
creditable manner. This Forum was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Esther F. Boland and given 
under her direction, which in itself was suf- 
ficient to insuré its success. Both writer 
and participants received congratulations 
and well-deserved applause. Miss Isabel 
Verne, 4 young lady uf exceptionally fine 
vocal ability, rendered two solos, and had 
to respond to an encore each time. The 
accompanist was Miss Jennie Ingraham, 
whose artistic skill received many favora- 
ble comments. Mrs. Watson mentioned 
that the May Festival would occur on May 
28th, and those desiring tu attend should 
signify itas soon as possible, After the 
business was completed the usual five 
minutes’ intermission was declared, when 
Mrs. Watson received so many applica- 
tions for tickets that City Point will 
doubtless fill one table. Mrs. Evans, 





expresses the feelings of many Vermont 





chairman of the Lookout Committee, pre- 





HOUGHTON 





—— 


A S. HANSON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, BOSTON, MASS. 


& DUTTON 











Furnishings for Your Summer House 





You can furnish and supply your Summer Cottage or your Summer Hotel from 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON’S at less expense than from any other house in Boston, 


Try it and convince yourselves. 


Here are a few of the things on which we can save you more money than you can 


save by purchasing elsewhere: 
Furniture of All Kinds Bedding 


Portieres and Awnings 
Carpets and Rugs 


Wall Paper 
Upholstery Pictures and Frames 


of All Kinds Shades and Curtains 
Straw Mattings 


China Glassware Crockery Silverware Tinware 


Woodenware 
Tin Plate Goods 


Cutlery 


Table Linen 
Lamps and Fixtures 


House Paints Painters’ Supplies 


Gas and Electric Fixtures 


Lawn and Garden Tools, Etc., Ete. 


In our Drapery and Upholstery Department we will take measurements and 


make estimates free of charge on orders 


Wall Papers also furnished free of charge. 


Remember particularly our excellent 


GROCERY 


of any size, large or small. Estimates on 


DEPARTMENT 


One of the most complete and best equipped Provision Stores in New England, 
It comprises a Grocery Store, Market and Dairy all in one, and we guarantee every- 


thing to be of first quality. 
can be bought. 

Avail yourselves especially of our fres 
sibly be made. 
the purest clarified cream. 
if you wish. 

Also bear in mind, in this connection, 


Our prices are the very lowest at which the best goods 


h, sweet Butter, the very best that can pos- 


It is churned in vur Grocery Department every hour of the day, from 
We will make it while you wait and salt it to your taste 


that we give 


GREEN TRADING STAMPS 


The original and reliable Sperry & Hutchinson Stamps, now famous throughou} 


the land. 


Visit our Stamp Annex (on the fifth floor) and see the BEAUTIFUL 


PREMIUMS which we exchange fur the stamp books when filled. 








Miss M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


ANNOUNCES HER OPENING OF 


LADIES’ GLOVES ing 


F. Fisk, 





ualities from $1.00 to $2.00 


— ALSO — 


Everything that is up to date ia 





REE 


NECKWEAR, VEILINGS asd BELTS. 

















sented the League with two beautiful 
silver coffee urus, which she had secured 
by solicitation from the members. The 
League gave this committee a rising vote 
of thanks, all agreeing that it was pot 
only,doing the work assigned it, namely 
of looking out for new members, but was 
also looking out for the comfort of those 
already belonging. Eight new members 
were enrolled. c. 


SOMERVILLE. — Tbe Municipal Club met 
April 10. The topie for discussion was 
“Civic Sanitation.”” The rules and regu- 
lations of the Somerville Board of health 
were read. Av aceount was given of new 
m-thods used in dispusing of garbage in 
New York City. At the previous meet- 
ing, the topic for discussion was ‘‘Con- 
struction of Buildings.” 

MARION M. P. WairtT, Sec. 





THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE. — The coming week 
the attraction will be the romantic play, 
“No Thoroughfare,’’ which has not been 
presented in this city since Charles Fech- 
ter appeared in it. It enjoyed immense 
popularity wherever Fechter presented it 
in England and America, and its revival 
makes a notable event. It is billed for 
only a single week. Souvenir boxes of 
chocolate bonbons distributed at Monday 
matinee. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Builiding, Boston, Mass 


NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. Mon- 
day, May 4.3 P.M. Esucation Committee. Miss 
Sarah Arnold will speak on Vacation Schools. 











A CHANCE TO CAMP 
IN THE WOODS. 


From the first of June to the middle of 
October, Cedar Lodge and Birchbay camps 
will be open for guests. Lake Memphre- 
magog, on whose shores the camps are 
placed, affords fishing, rowing, bathing 
and beautiful sunset effects. A garden 
yields the best of vegetables, while the 
dairy farm adjoining sends milk, butter 
and cream. Good teams at moderate 
prices can be had for drives among the 
picturesque hills. As only alimited num- 
ber of campers can be received, arrange- 
ments should be made early in the season. 

Terms, including use of boats, ten dol- 
lars a week, For further particulars ad- 
dress MRS. ISABEL C. BARROWS, 

135 East 15th St., New York City. 
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